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Hold your breath 
for 60 seconds. 


Try this little experiment and 
chances are you'll find the last few 
seconds unbearable. 

That desperate, terrifying sen- 
sation is caused by a lack of oxy- 
gen and an excess of carbon 
dioxide. 

People with emphysema or 
other lung diseases know the feel- 
ing well. They live with it 24 
hours a day. 

Oxygen therapy can help many 
of them. But it can also sentence 
them to a bleak existence— living 
in fear, bound to heavy, bulky 
oxygen tanks. 

Union Carbide has developed a 
portable oxygen system. 

We call it the Oxygen Walker. 

It’s small enough to be carried 
on a shoulder strap and weighs 
only 11 pounds full. Yet, incredi- 
bly, this handy pack can supply 
over 1000 liters of oxygen gas— 
enough for 8 hours or more, de- 
pending on individual flow rates. 


Taking the Oxygen Walker 
with them, patients are free to 
leave their homes. Free to go 
walking, shopping, fishing... 
many have even returned to work. 

The Oxygen Walker is only one 
of the things we're doing with 
oxygen. We supply more of it 
than anyone else in the country. 
For steelmaking, hospitals, 
wastewater treatment and the 
chemical industry. 

But, ina way, the Walker is the 
most important use of our oxy- 
gen. Because to the people who 
use it, it is the breath of life. 


UNION 


CARBIDE 


Today, something we do 
will touch your life. 











A LETTER FROM THE CHAIRMAN 


House on the Postal Service. Parts of that dialogue were 

reported in these columns, and since then a flood of ed- 
itorials and news stories, congressional debate and public dis- 
cussion, changes in the U.S. Postal Service—actual or threat- 
ened—have made the post office a fiercely hot subject. 

Since the Publisher's Letter was opened to the subject be- 
fore, I believe this seems the appropriate place and moment 
for a brief report on what has happened. 

Very possibly we are seeing the beginning of some con- 
sensus On how to maintain the Postal Service. At least | am 
struck by the fact that knowledgeable people who may have 
dissimilar points of view on other matters have lately ex- 
pressed remarkably similar ideas about the postal dilemma. 

Senator Barry Goldwater (R., Ariz.), in an unusually wide- 
ranging article scheduled for the May issue of the Notre Dame 
Journal of Legislation, raises the question of how “a political 
conservative who ordinarily is skeptical of more public spend- 
ing” can support postal appropriations that the White House 
opposes. The Senator answers with six detailed reasons, the 
final one being that “free speech, and all that means to the gen- 
eral public and our way of life, is truly involved.” Noting 
“the historic role of the public mails as promoting public en- 
lightenment and the security of a free people,” Senator Gold- 
water concludes that “this end is deserving of the support of 
all who support freedom.” 

James Rademacher, the president of the Letter Carriers 
union, agrees with Senator Goldwater—on that. In a recent 
letter to the White House, Mr. Rademacher also argued for 
the appropriations or the public service subsidies that are nec- 
essary to maintain postal service. “It seems to be a modern fal- 
lacy.” he observed, “that says the post office should pay its 
own way... Does the Department of Commerce?” 

In his letter to the White House, Mr. Rademacher ex- 
pressed his fear that without a substantial postal subsidy, “the 
postal establishment is going down the drain.” That echoes 
the concern of the chairman of the House Postal Service Sub- 
committee, James Hanley (D., N.Y.), who in a recent in- 
sertion in the Congressional Record said that those who con- 
tinue to be against public service subsidies “will either 
purposefully or inadvertently lead the Postal Service to ruin.” 

Congressman Hanley summed up his experience of a dec- 
ade in dealing with the postal problem: “It is wishful think- 
ing to believe that we can continue the kind of service we 
have enjoyed and which has been remarkably beneficial to 
the country without providing substantial funds from the gen- 
eral treasury. To be sure we must ferret out waste, and we can- 
not tolerate slipshod management. But money will still be 
needed over and above that generated by postal rates.” 

Last month in the Senate, the chairman of the Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee, Gale McGee (D., Wyo.). 
bluntly condemned resistance to increased “subsidies to the 


Ts past December | began a dialogue with the White 


Postal Service, which desperately needs those subsidies.” Ear- 
lier the Senator had warned his colleagues that without those 
subsidies the Postal Service would be “fragmented and strug- 
gling for survival.” 

Some enthusiasts have suggested private industry as a Mo- 
ses to lead us out of the postal wilderness. This suggestion 
also produces a striking identity of opinion about the modern 
Moses’ chances. 

Goldwater: “Should postage costs continue to increase, pri- 
vate delivery systems may become feasible in certain parts of 
metropolitan areas, but will remain doubtful for use in rural 
areas, small towns or many apartment houses.” 

Rademacher: “Those who advocate turning over the post- 
al operation to private enterprise ... are particularly misled. 
because they simply do not understand the mission of our Post- 
al Service, or postal economics.” 

Hanley: “First the Administration starves the Postal Ser- 
vice of the funds necessary to do its job, then it disingenu- 
ously suggests that private enterprise be allowed to step in. I 
admire private enterprise, have worked in it or with it all my 
life, and realize that it can do a good job of delivering the 
mail for some of the people. But not a// of the people, and 
that is what the Postal Service is all about.” 

McGee: “Allowing private companies to compete with 
the Postal Service in the delivery of first-class mail would sig- 
nal the end of the Postal Service as a national institution, for 
the private firms would take over the profitable delivery ar- 
eas, leaving delivery to remote and rural areas to the Postal 
Service.” 


length because I suspect their recent statements are 

not just straws in the wind. They probably indicate 
which way the wind is blowing. There are, of course, cgun- 
tering breezes, and I do not mean to suggest any lack of op- 
position to their viewpoint (on postal matters any position 
taken by anyone is immediately opposed by someone). It is 
rather certain, in fact, that even these four experts would dis- 
agree on parts of any proposed overall solution to the postal 
problem. 

It seems worth noting, however, that all four agree on cer- 
tain fundamentals: (1) the necessity of public service appropri- 
ations to maintain the post office, (2) the danger of chopping 
up the Postal Service and giving pieces of it to private enter- 
prise, (3) the immediacy of the threat to the existence of the 
post office, and (4) the importance of the Postal Service as the 
underpinning which helps bind our diverse nation together 


Te four knowledgeable gentlemen are quoted at some 
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The Earth shoe. 
The shoe 
conceived to 
work in motion. 


It seems that the 
people who make 
shoes keep forgetting 
that the people who 
buy them use them 
for walking. Some 
shoes aren't even the 
shape of feet 

That's why the 
Earth* brand shoe 
was conceived and 
invented. To be the 
most comfortable 
functional, efficient 
vehicle ever designed 
for human feet 

In other words, it 














































was created for 


walking 
Fashion could a 
designa tn 
million shoes, at old shoes. Or fashion 
function only one. magazines. Or copy each 


other. And, even though 
feet don’t change shape 
shoes do 
Anne Kals¢g didn’t do 
this. Instead, she studied 
how you walk. Because 
that’s where the question 
of how to design a perfect 
shoe is answered 
And from this 
study, the Earth 
brand shoe was born 
A shoe designed to fit 
your foot and work as 
your partner. By 
guiding you 
through a 
gait call- 


To design new shoes 
most shoe designers look 













Pees ed ‘pure 
shoe comes in W alking 






A smooth 
rolling motion 
designed to move you 
along effortlessly, easily 


styles for men 
and women, from 
open sandals to high 
boots. F rom $23.50 to 
$49.50 



















We tested its strength 


us re 


its endurance 


and comfortably 

This pure walking 
starts with your down 
ward thrust, which is 
actually greater than your 
body weight. The Earth 
shoe cushions this shock, 
gathers momentum from 
its lowered heel, glides 
you along and springs you 
off the big toe and into 
the next step 

This is the path of 
power Anne Kalsg¢ learn 
ed from the human form 
In motion 


Putting the Earth shoe 
to the test. 


And after the Earth 
shoe was designed to take 
the ultimate step, we 
made sure it would take 
thousands and millions 
of those steps 


silence 





We gave it abrasion 
tests, pull tests, flex 
tests, extreme temper- 
ature tests, even color 
tests. We tried to wear 
it down, pull it apart, 
split and crack it 
And we made sure it 
stood up to every test 


Shoes that look like, 
but don't work like 
Earth brand shoes. 


After millions of 
people came to love 
the Earth brand shoe, 
many shoe companies 
began to copy it 

But, here's the fun- 
ny part of our story. 
They all copied how 
we look, not how we 
work. Because, as 
we said before, peo- 
ple keep forgetting 
that shoes are for 
walking 












EARTH is the registered 
trademark of Kals¢ Systemet 
Inc, for its negative heel shoes 
and other products 


DLs 
Anne Kalse. 


Inventor of the EARTH 


negative heel shoe 


You can only buy the Earth’shoe at Earth Shoe Stores. For store near you, call toll free 800-327-8912. In Florida, 800-432-5024. 
Or write for mail-order brochure, Earth Shoe, Dept. MO, 251 Park Ave. South, W.Y., MY. 10010. 
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Towers 
over 


ordinary 
cigarettes 





) FILTER CIGARE 





Warning: The Surgeon General Ha 


Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health 
Fier: 20 mg. “tar”, 1.5 mg, nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FIC method 


Never Forget 


To the Editors 

I was worrying about how I would 
remember the fever of Watergate. I was 
afraid I would forget, and it is some- 
thing we should never forget. Perhaps 
ill the President's Men (March 29] 
should be rerun at regular intervals as a 
constant reminder to keep our guard up 

against its ever happening again 
Karen Leffler 
Harrisburg, Pa 





I nearly fainted with ecstasy when 
I saw the cover. It’s about time that 
| 





TIME had male sex symbols in place ot 
voluptuous women 

Margaret Grant 

Colleze Station, Texas 


Time, TiMt, TiMi 
derstand yet? We are glad Nixon is gone 
But we are achingly bored with your 
chest-thumping self-righteousness 

Thomas Smith 
Missoula, Mont 


don't you un 


Your article on All the Presidents 
Ven affords a renewed view of the men 
tality of Mr. Nixon. The dangerous 
moods that he portrayed in his last days 
as President show Americans how 
thankful we should be for people like 
Woodward, Bernstein and Bradlee. As 
bad as the press might appear al mes 
its vigilance is a blessing 

Gilbert Marcus 
Chicago 


Those egomaniacs, Woodward and 
Bernstein, reap millions from a tragedy 
their newspaper helped create 

(Mrs.) Doris H. Taylor 
Butler, Pa 


Your article omitted a unique item 
Redford, Hoffman and Warner Bros 
have made the film available for open- 








120s 


All those 


extra puffs. 
Costs no more 
than 1005. 


all dae Sam 


ALL 


MENTHOL 





120s 


20 FILTER CIGARETTES 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health 


Menthol. 18 mg. “tar, L6 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method 
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How your 
Independent Insurance 
Agent can help take the sting 
out of rising rates. 





YOUR 


Rates for insurance have to go up. 
For many reasons. 

Costs of everything insurance pays 
for are increasing. Repair costs are 
skyrocketing. So are medical care costs. 
Jury awards are bigger. Damage suits 
are on the rise. Insurance companies 
have had underwriting losses exceed- 
ing $7 billion in the past two years. 

As a result, premiums must be 
increased. 

But just because premium rates 
are going up doesn’t mean that your 
insurance costs have to go up propor- 
tionately. Chances are they won’tif you 
talk with an independent insurance 
agent. 

He can't turn the clock back on in- 
flation. But he can show you ways to re- 
duce the impact of rising rates. 

For example, your independent 


ndependent 
Insurance #f /|AGENT 


SERVES YOU FIRST 






insurance agent can explain how in- 
creasing deductibles on your car insur- 
ance and on your home insurance can 
cut your premiums. And he'll point out 
other steps you can take to keep your 
insurance costs in line, and your cover- 
ages up-to-date. 

Of course an independent insur- 
ance agent does a lot more than stretch 
your insurance dollars for you. He isan 
independent businessman who is free to 
pick and choose the company or com- 
panies that can provide the best cover- 
age for you. He works for you, not an 
insurance company. 

And he will help you with your 
claims too. 

You can find your independent 
insurance agent in the Yellow Pages 
where you see this symbol. 

If he can’t help you, nobody can. 


Independent Insurance Agents of America, Inc. 





Rust-Oleum:® 


Launched in 1863 as a British Emi- 
grant Ship, it is the world’s oldest 
merchant vessel. Restored and main- 
tained by the Maritime Museum Asso- 
ciation of San Diego. Another prized 
possession protected by Rust-Oleum 
coatings. Your metal properties may 
not be unique—but, they are costly. 
See how Rust-Oleum protection can 
help you. Write today. 


® 
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Rust-Oleum Corporation 
2300 Oakton Street 
Evanston, Illinois 60204 
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ing-night benefits to foster such orga- 
nizations throughout the country as the 
Citizen Action Fund, the Environmen- 
tal Defense Fund, Scientists for Public 
Information and the Fund for Investi- 
gative Journalism. 

These groups practice the message 
of the film: that citizens and the press 
in a democracy must hold their govern- 
ment accountable 

Joan Claybrook 
Washington, D.C 


| am angry and horrified that Rob- 
ert Redford would stoop to make a name 
and money for himself from a movie, 
and not consider the misfortunes of the 
few who have paid dearly because of the 
mistakes of others. 

How do you think the Hunt family 
feels about All the President's Men while 
my father is rotting in jail? Howard 
Hunt's ordeal has been a painful one. 
He has suffered and lost everything. It's 
a pity that Mr. Redford did not have 
the foresight to see that this film will 
also be at the emotional expense of my 
father’s family and other families as 
well. 

Lisa Tiffany Hunt Kyle 
Hurley, Wis. 


I thought these men were hard- 
nosed investigative reporters, not gos- 
sip columnists. 

Judith Schwager 
Hofiman Estates, Ill 





Overeducated 


You concluded your informative ar- 
ticle on jobs [March 29] by charging that 
the increasing number of highly educat- 
ed people aggravates the job situation 
making it more difficult for non-college 
people to obtain employment. One hears 
the strange term overeducated. 

Surely citizens in a democratic so- 
ciety cannot be overeducated any more 
than participants in a vigorous athletic 
event can be too healthy. 

George Huber, Director of Counseling 

Santa Fe Community College 
Gainesville, Fla 


“College for a few and trades for the 
many” should be our motto. We have 
too many useless college graduates to 
feed now. A smart fellow with a good 
trade is never pictured holding rejection 
slips and mooching food stamps and un- 
employment checks from his uneducat- 
ed fellow taxpayers.” 

William Bemis Seach 
Quincy, Mass 


The question is not whether we can 
afford to have liberal arts graduates but 
whether we can afford not to have them. 

Peter Adler 
New York City 


My husband is a Yale cum laude 
meat cutter, and he loves it. He was pre- 
viously rejected for a similar job in Con- 





necticut and was labeled overeducated 

Unbutton your button-downs. you 

Ph.D.s who want jobs, and try some 
manual labor. You may love it. 

Alice R. Brown 

Manchester, Vi 


I could not help noticing that your 
article did not include any sob stories 
from engineering graduates. Engineer- 
ing graduates at Georgia Tech are hav- 
ing no trouble finding jobs. 

You can tell those who majored in 
liberal arts and now have no jobs that 
after playing for four years, they would 
benefit greatly from hard work 

Stephen W. Fox 
Atlanta 





P.O.W. Patty 


It is plain that neither Judge Carter 
nor anyone on the Patricia Hearst jury 
{March 29] was ever a prisoner of war 

George F. Schmalzried 
Conneautville, Pa 


1 was a Japanese prisoner of war. 
caught on Bataan during the defense of 
the Philippines. I feel that for the most 
part collaboration stems from a desire 
to attain reward from the captors rath- 
er than from fear of punishment. I do 
not believe that people can be “brain- 
washed” against their will. 

Generally our conduct as prisoners 
was governed by our own free will. Ev- 
idently the jury felt that Miss Hearst did 
the same 

Daniel N. Weitzner 
Leominster, Mass 


I can’t go along with the verdict. Our 
instinct to survive is so strong that we 
can conceive of killing another human, 
even eating human flesh, but not becom- 
ing a rebel, robbing a bank and shoot- 
ing at a store as means to survival. 

Tessie Clements 
Bardstown, Ky 


Is it too naive to assume that rather 
than being a case of “Where the De- 
fense Went Wrong”, as your title indi- 
cates, the outcome of the Hearst trial 
demonstrates simply that Patty was 
guilty? 

Barbara Sullivan 
Newport, R./ 


The defense went wrong when the 
Hearsts fired San Francisco Lawyer 
Terrence Hallinan and imported Bailey 
from Boston. He underestimated the San 
Francisco level of sophistication when 
he adopted the line about the poor little 
blonde and the big bad black in the deep 
dark closet. 

Catherine Sang 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


As an alternate on the Hearst jury, 
I wish to go on record as one who to- 
tally disagrees with the verdict of my col- 
leagues. I heard all the evidence and 
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CHRYSLER SALES HAVE NEARLY DOUBLED. 
PROOF THAT AMERICA 
STILL CARES ABOUT EXCELLENCE. 


Our premise was to take intangibles 
like elegance and taste, and shape them 
into a line of tine automobiles. The 
result? The Chryslers: New Yorker 
Brougham, Newport Custom 
Newport, Cordoba and Town and 
Country Wagon 

In the first four months, combined 
sales of these 1976 Chryslers have 
increased more than 87% over the 


Same period a year ago 


Chrysler Cordoba 


On each of these Chryslers, you'll 
find standard equipment such as power 
Steering, power front disc brakes and 
TorqueFlite automatic transmission 

The Chryslers: a line of automobiles 
that offer you affordable luxury 
ncluding the luxury of choice 

The choice of buving or leasing is 
also yours at your Chrysler-Plymouth 


dealer 


Ri 
Vad CHBYSLER 


CORPORATION 





NEW “LEAN BURN” ENGINE 
You can now order 
any Chrysler with an 
exclusive computerized 


Electronic Lean Burn 
Engine. Ask your dealer 
for details. 


Not available in California. 








Northwest Orient VIP Travel Plan: 


59 ways 
to save money 
in the Orient. 


e¢ Shopping discounts up to 30% 
e Plus, special values at 16 fine hotels 
e Money-saving Orient tours 
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ave with special rates 


The best of both worlds 
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“Bluegrass” is one of those words people 


trust maybe more than they ought to. 
The most beautiful lawns you'll ever 


but so may some of the worst. The 
word alone doesn’t guarantee you 
a thing. 

It doesn’t mean color at all. 
You can wind up with any 
shade of green from dark to 
light to sorry-looking. If you 
miss One mowing, you may find 
some bluegrass growing high and 
ragged — and some so weak most any 
disease will kill it. Don’t be surprised 
even if you get a little crop seed in the 
box. Coarse farm grass, barnyard stuff. 

Here on our grass research farms in 
Marysville, Ohio, we’ve grown thou- 
sands of kinds of bluegrass and thrown 
out almost all of them. 


This is patented 
bluegrass and we have 
the patent. You get a 
better lawn or we pay 
for the seed. 


We spent 11 years testing Victa 
Kentucky Bluegrass before we took out 
patents on it. It took us that long to be 
sure it always came up the same color, a 
rich dark green. And grew at the same 
rate. And fought off any number of 
diseases. And just plain wanted to grow. 
(Some bluegrass will simply quit on you.) 

We do not sell straight Victa. We 
start with Victa and build mixtures 
around it, matching the grasses e 
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for color and growth rate. 
Mixtures are hardier and are pt 
made for any use — new lawn, 


pean seed mixtures are available 
in the Washington, D.C. area. 
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This is Victa 
as isolated in 
our gree nhouse. 
We sell this seed 


in four mixtures. 


over-seeding, growing in shady spots, 
places where kids play, and so on. 
There are no coarse crop grasses at all. 
Once these barnyard grasses get into 
your lawn, you have to dig them out. We 
clean our seed before we sell it. And we 
sell it with a very simple guarantee. “If 
for any reason you are not satisfied with 
results after using this product, you are 
entitled to your money back. Simply 
send us evidence of purchase and we will 
mail you a refund check promptly.” 
Selling seed was how Orlando Scott 
started this company 100 years ago. 
We cleaned it then, too. 
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FORUM 


firmly believe there was more than a rea- 

sonable doubt that the defendant par- 
ticipated in the crime willingly. 

Mary Nieman 

Pleasant Hill, Calif. 





Carol, Gerald and Henry 
Displaying the charms of Model 
Carol Gustafson on the cover [March 
22] of a magazine that has in the past 
presented such noble visages as Gerald 
Ford and Henry Kissinger is ... is ... 

delightful! 

(The Rev.) Frank L. Faust 
Metairie, La. 


It is apparent that modern fashion 
decrees that breasts are in—when they 
are out. 

Tobias M. Feder 
Lauderhill, Fla. 





From Little Acorns 


In “Aiming at the Stars” [March 29] 
you recounted the billions upon billions 
of dollars spent by NASA on the space 
program based on Dr. Goddard's exper- 
iments but you neglected to mention that 
he did all of his work on $25,000 which 
was annually contributed by the Gug- 
genheim Foundation. 

George F. Platts 
Ormond Beach, Fla. 





Swinish Idea 


Wouldn't it be simpler and more ed- 
ible to vaccinate all the hogs for swine 
influenza [April 5] instead of the entire 
American population? 

Frank Haile 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





Sic Semper Daley 
Mayor Richard Daley of Chicago 
must be doing something right [March 
29] if he continues to receive the sup- 
port of the voters and the scorn of the lib- 

eral media 

Matthew T. Baker 
Elmsford, N.Y. 





Cubans in Guyana 
Your article “Castro’s Globetrotting 
Gurkhas” [Feb. 23] made reference to 
reports about the presence of Cuban 
troops in Guyana. I wish, with full au- 
thority of my government, to deny un- 
equivocally that there have ever been 
or are now any Cuban troops whatever 

in Guyana 

Laurence E. Mann 
Ambassador of the Republic of Guyana 
Washington, D.C. 


TIME stands behind its report. Cuban 
military personnel are still in Guyana 
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The Kissinger Issue: Whose Alamo? 


In the words of one White House aide, 
Henry Kissinger is “the only red-hot is- 
sue” in the race for the Republican pres- 
idential nomination. Unfortunately for 
the Secretary of State, the man he is mak- 
ing uncomfortably warm at times is none 
other than President Gerald Ford. For 
months, right-wing Republicans have 
been rallying behind Ronald Reagan, 
whose most effective campaign ploy has 
been to argue that the Secretary is cozying 
up unnecessarily to the Soviets. Washing- 
ton last week was electric with rumors 
that Ford was thinking seriously of dump- 
ing Kissinger. With a key primary coming 
up on May | in Texas—where the G.O.P 
right is especially strong—it looked for a 
while last week as though the Secretary 
was being stalked by the President's polit- 
ical hit men. 

The first to take a shot at Kissinger 
was Melvin Laird, one of the chief cooks 
in Ford’s kitchen Cabinet, who predicted 
to newsmen that “we will have a new Sec- 
retary of State in the next Ford Adminis- 
tration.” Four days later, Rogers Morton, 
Ford's campaign chairman, told a delega- 
tion of California Republicans that after 
seven years as the nation’s top diplomat. 
Kissinger “has enough scars to worry 
about. I’m sure Mr. Kissinger is getting to- 
ward the end of a long political career.” 

President Ford moved swiftly to 
pledge his continued faith in the belea- 
guered Secretary. After receiving a phone 
call from campaign headquarters, Morton 
backtracked and declared that Kissinger 
was “an asset, not a liability” in the Pres- 
ident’s effort to win the nomination 
Speaking in Wisconsin, Ford declared: “I 
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would like Secretary Kissinger to be Sec- 
retary as long as I am President, and | 
can't expand on that.” The morning af- 
ter his primary victory in Wisconsin, the 
President went out of his way to share 
the psychological spoils with Kissinger 
Said he: “I thought that the results cer- 
tainly fully justified my faith in Henry 
Kissinger. That was an issue in Wiscon- 
sin because my opponent made it an 
issue.” Rabbit-chopping the air for em- 
phasis, Ford then added: “I think he is 
one of the greatest Secretaries of State in 
the history of the U.S.” 

Demagogic Slogans. In part, Kis- 
singer’s troubles stem from the complex 
nature of détente policy, with its subtle 
double aim of both relaxing tensions and 
yet remaining tough with Moscow. Le- 
gitimate questions can be raised about 
the manner in which he has executed 
the policy, but there is little serious ba- 
sic disagreement with its aims. Yet at- 
tacks on it have deteriorated to dem- 
agogic slogans. Other Kissinger troubles 
grow from his habit of making off-the-rec- 
ord remarks that seem to conflict with his 
public statements—remarks that almost 
invariably get distorted when leaked. A 
case in point is his speech to an assembly 
of U.S. ambassadors in London last De- 
cember. There he argued that American 
efforts to foster “stability” in Europe 
meant keeping Communists out of power 
in Western Europe while accepting Soviet 
hegemony over the Eastern bloc. 

Last week the New York Times print- 
ed a summary of Kissinger’s speech to 
the ambassadors that proved the Secre- 
tary is at least as concerned as Reagan is 


about keeping Communists out of West- 
ern governments. If there were a “major 
Communist participation in Western gov- 
ernments,” said Kissinger, it would be 
“inconceivable that the U.S. could main- 
tain ground forces in Europe.” In the 
event that the Communists actually won 
control of some Western European gov- 
ernments, he warned, NATO would not be 
able to survive and the U.S. “would be 
alone and isolated in a world in which 
we had no relations by values to other 
countries.” 

Kissinger’s fears about Western Eu- 
rope’s future gave Ford no trouble and 
Reagan little ammunition. But the Re- 
publican challenger had an easy target in 
what has now been dubbed “the Sonnen- 
feldt doctrine” —named for State Depart- 
ment Counselor Helmut Sonnenfeldt, 
Kissinger’s top expert on East-West rela- 
tions and arms control. Sonnenfeldt enun- 
ciated his ideas at the same gathering of 
ambassadors that Kissinger addressed 
(Time, April 12). In essence, Sonnen- 
feldt’s thesis was that the U.S. should not 
encourage a violent political uprising in 
the satellites because it could only lead to 
Soviet intervention—and to the danger of 
an incident that might set off World War 
I. What was more, even if the U.S. want- 
ed to help a rebellion, it could not easily 
intervene in that part of the world. Exam- 
ple: the Hungarian revolt in 1956, There 
was a further and more subtle danger as 
well: if the Communist nations in the East 
evolved into pluralistic, liberalized soci- 
eties, the nations of Western Europe 
might be less wary of Red candidates in 
their own elections. 
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Last week the hassle over Sonnen- 
feldt’s ideas continued as the Times also 
printed a summary of his remarks. He was 
quoted as saying that U.S. policy in East- 
ern Europe should “strive for an evolution 
that makes the relationship between the 
Eastern Europeans and the Soviet Union 
an organic one.” The use of the word or- 
ganic seemed to imply that he was advo- 
cating that the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites should form one whole—a position 
calculated to infuriate not only G.O.P 
conservatives but also ethnic groups with 
roots in Eastern Europe 

At a press conference, Sonnenfeldt 
conceded that the word organic was poor- 
ly chosen. What he really meant was a re- 
lationship in which the Soviet Union tol- 
erated autonomy and a sense of national 
identity in the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope. Sonnenfeldt said that the US 
should encourage the gradual develop- 
ment of such a relationship by easing re- 
strictions on trade with the Soviets, en- 
couraging Moscow to devote more 
attention to the needs of the consumer and 
fostering a general relaxation of tensions 
in the Communist bloc 

Some Notetaker. When Sonnen- 
feldt’s statements first leaked to the press, 
Kissinger tried to explain away the views 
attributed to his aide by saying that the ca- 
ble was written by “some notetaker who 
summarized what he thought Sonnenfeld 
meant.” Last week White House Press 
Secretary Ron Nessen suggested that the 
whole “misunderstanding” over the re- 
marks might have stemmed in part from 
the distortions of the notetaker “who 
did violence” to what Kissinger’s man 
had said 

In fact, the notetaker was no inexpe- 
rienced secretary but Warren Zimmer- 
mann, special assistant to Arthur Hart- 
man, Kissinger’s deputy for European 
affairs. Moreover, both Kissinger and 
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Sonnenfeldt initialed their approval of the 
summary before it was cabled to U.S. em- 
bassies round the world. At his press con- 
ference, Sonnenfeldt conceded that the 
summary was accurate. The Secretary’s 
attempt to lay the blame on an underling 
stirred more bitterness in the State De- 
partment, where officials resent his ten- 
dency to blame his problems on his 
subordinates 

Things could get worse for Kissinger 
in the weeks ahead. Reagan is making the 
Secretary and his policy of détente one of 
the main themes of his campaign in the 
crucial Texas primary. Ford admits, “We 
have some troubles there.” Campaigning 
last week in the state, Ford volunteered no 
praise of Kissinger, but came to his de- 
fense when asked about him. (Dr. Kissin- 
ger has been an excellent Secretary of 
State.”) The President chose to stand and 
fight at the Alamo in San Antonio, where 
he countered Reagan’s charge that the 
U.S. is now No. 2 militarily. The Alamo’s 
defenders were eventually overwhelmed. 
he noted, by a Mexican army “of superior 
size and strength. In global terms, Amer- 
ica must never give away such an advan- 
lage to any potential enemy—and we 
never will.” 

One White House aide says that if the 
President loses Texas, “there'll be blood 
and guts all the way to Kansas City” 
(where the G.O.P. will hold its nominat- 
ing convention, starting on Aug. 16). Kis- 
singer fears that he will be blamed if Rea- 
gan does win and that Ford will come 
under increasing pressure to ask for his 
resignation. Indeed, two Kissinger loyal- 
ists in the Administration are afraid that 
the President may suggest that the Secre- 
tary depart before the primary on 
May |. According to their paranoid sce- 
nario, Ford would then try to sew up the 
state by quickly giving the post of Secre- 
tary of State to the political pride of Texas 





John Connally, the Democrat-turned-Re- 
publican, who was Governor from 1963 to 
1969 and served John F. Kennedy as Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and Richard Nixon as 
Secretary of the Treasury. Connally re- 
cently displayed his interest in foreign af- 
fairs by chairing a blue-ribbon Washing- 
ton panel on “The Political Stability of 
Italy in the European-Mediterranean 
Context.” 

Asset to Ford. Kissinger’s supporters 
in the Administration believe that the 
campaign against the Secretary is mistak- 
en and conducted by “amateurs.” Despite 
undeniable hostility toward him in the 
South and elsewhere, he remains popular 
with the public at large. A Louis Harris 
poll last month showed that 58% of those 
surveyed approved of the way he was han- 
dling his job. Furthermore, Harris doubts 
that Reagan could defeat Ford by appeal- 
ing to fears about détente. Many G.O.P 
state chairmen believe that Kissinger is 
sull more of an asset than a liability to 
Ford. Forcing him to resign before the 
election would simply be publicly caving 
in to Reagan and would severely damage 
current U.S. foreign policy; for all his re- 
duced reputation, Kissinger is still better 
able to cope with America’s foreign prob- 
lems than any successor who could be 
moved in quickly 

There is no question that the Presi- 
dent's effusive praise for Kissinger is sin- 
cerely meant. Privately, Ford has assured 
him that he wants him to stay on—for at 
least the rest of his term. Says a top pres- 
idential aide: “The President is absolutely 
adamant. He is not retreating one inch in 
his support of Kissinger. As far as he is 
concerned, there is no footsy going on.” 

Alt the same time, the President has 
begun to disengage himself unobtrusively 
from the Secretary, at least as far as the fu- 
ture is concerned. Referring to Ford's pre- 
vious claims that he wanted Kissinger to 
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remain in his Cabinet for four more 
years, a White House aide says: “You 
won't hear the President make thar 
statement again, at least not while Rea- 
gan is still breathing down our necks.” 
Even Kissinger fans have long assumed 
that he would not necessarily be kept on 
for a second term, and while such talk 
does turn him into something of a lame 
duck in negotiations, his departure in an 
orderly transition to a new Administra- 
tion would be quite different from dump- 
ing him now 

Even in the best of times, Kissinger 
is hypersensitive to what he considers 
unfair criticism, His concern about dis- 
tortions of his policy are compounded by 
the problem that his old diplomatic 
magic has not been working too well of 
late. The U.S. seems, for example, to 
have lost some of its prestige as the pri- 
mary peace broker in the Middle East 

The prospect of gaining a SALT II 
arms agreement with the Russians is 
growing dimmer—although Kissinger 
was able to announce some good news 
last week, revealing that the Soviets had 
accepted in principle an accord provid- 
ing for on-site inspection of peaceful nu- 
clear explosions. But the hard bargain- 
ing to work out the final agreement 
remains to be done. (Asked if he was go- 
ing anywhere to sign the accord, Kissin- 
ger quipped, “The desire to get me out of 
town is overwhelming.) 

Confused and Tarnished. Ac- 
cording to TIME Diplomatic Editor Jer- 
rold L. Schecter. “Kissinger senses his 
own cycle has hit bottom: yet he feels 
that his plight is a reflection of the na- 
tional mood of self-criticism and self- 
searching that has grown out of Viet 
Nam and Watergate. He refuses to face 
the reality that he too isa part of that his- 
tory and that his own role remains con- 
fused and tarnished. He believes he is 
fighting to prevent the nation from 
consuming itself in bitterness and 
self-recrimination 

“Kissinger remains perpetually sen- 
sitive to the problems of his effective- 
ness. Privately, he has said he will resign 
if he becomes so much of an issue during 
the campaign that he cannot function 
He stays on because he feels that he is 
the man holding American foreign pol- 
icy together, especially in the Middle 
East.” 

This week Kissinger will leave to 
spend seven days in Palm Springs, Cal- 
if., with his wife Nancy. During his brief 
vacation, he will undoubtedly try to 
think through his future in the Ford Ad- 
ministration. His troubles do not seem to 
have affected his wry sense of humor or 
his capacity for enlightened self-pity 
After delivering an address in New York 
City on the law of the sea, the Secretary 
was asked to comment about the polit- 
ical upheaval in China (see THI 
WORLD). “I must say I have some sym- 
pathy with what [ousted Deputy Pre- 
mier] Teng Hsiao-p’ing has been going 
through,” he replied. “I'm at the wall- 
poster stage myself.” 
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Candidate Carter: ‘l Apologize’ 


Slamming a fist against his desk, At- 
lanta Mayor Maynard Jackson last week 
postponed plans to endorse Jimmy Car- 
ter and angrily exclaimed: “Is there no 
white politician I can trust?” Jesse Jack- 
son, director of Chicago's Operation 
PUSH, called Carter’s views “a throw- 
back to Hitlerian racism.” Mayor Rich- 
ard Hatcher of Gary, Ind., declared 
“We've created a Frankenstein’s mon- 
ster with a Southern drawl, a more cul- 
tured version of the old Confederate at 
the schoolhouse door.” Added Civil 
Rights Activist Bayard Rustin of New 
York: “He is only giving ammunition 
to those who would divide America. [He 
has] a big smile with no heart.” 

What outraged the black leaders was 
Carter’s ill-considered remarks last 
week about neighborhood integration 






grams “to inject black families into a 
white neighborhood just to create some 
sort of integration.” Said he: “I have 
nothing against a community that is 
made up of people who are Polish, or 
who are Czechoslovakians, or who are 
French Canadians or who are blacks 
trying to maintain the ethnic purity of 
their neighborhoods. This is a natural 
inclination.” 

Fleeing Whites. Thus Carter is 
against federal policies that would re- 
quire the building of public and other 
federally subsidized housing on sites de- 
liberately chosen to desegregate neigh- 
borhoods. With different language and 
emphasis, both Morris Udall and Hen- 
ry Jackson have expressed reservations 
about too vigorous a policy of placing 
low-rent housing in high or middle in- 
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CARTER & STUDENT LEADERS AT ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE IN RALEIGH, N.C 
After a near-faultless campaign, the candidate stumbled badly. 


One of his phrases, “ethnic purity,” par- 
ticularly offended many blacks and 
whites. The episode had overnight be- 
come the cause célébre of the campaign 
and sent the Carter camp reeling. Was 
this one of those fatal slips that can de- 
stroy a candidate? For the first time in 
what had been a near faultless campaign 
to reach the White House, the candi- 
date had stumbled badly. He had con- 
fidently fielded highly complex issues, 
from abortion to defense spending, yet 
he ignited a brushfire over race—just as 
white liberals were beginning to swing 
behind him and his broad support 
among blacks was being widely noted 
(TIME, April 5) 

The furor began when Carter was 
asked in Indianapolis to explain his re- 
cent statement that there was “nothing 
wrong with ethnic purity being main- 
tained” in neighborhoods. Carter re- 
plied that he wholeheartedly supports 
open-housing laws that make it a crime 
to refuse to sell or rent a house or apart- 
ment on the grounds of race, color or 
creed. But he opposes Government pro- 


come neighborhoods. Many black lead- 
ers have voiced similar misgivings. Says 
Eugene Callander, former president of 
the New York Urban Coalition: “Gov- 
ernment should not break up a neigh- 
borhood on a numerical basis. As soon 
as the Government does, the white folks 
flee.” 

Sull. reporters thought Carter's 
views needed to be clarified. Carter was 
asked how he felt about federal pres- 
sure for low-income housing in the sub- 
urbs. That decision should be left to local 
governments, he said, adding that he 
supported local requirements that new 
suburban housing be “compatible with 
the quality of homes already there.” 

As the reporters persisted with their 
questions, Carter's face reddened with 
anger, and he began to sweat. Instead 
of softening his language, he spoke of 
housing policies in terms of “black in- 
trusion,” of “alien groups” and of “a di- 
ametrically opposite kind of family. 
Some blacks began to suspect that Car- 
ter was showing signs of being a closet 
racist, even though his record in private 
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Fedders heat pump 
air conditioner cuts 
winter fuel bills 


Saves on summer cooling, too! 


The money you save operating your 
Fedders Flexhermetic || heat pump air 
conditioner to warm your home in the 
winter can pay for the cost of operating the 
Flexhermetic II heat pump air conditioner 
to cool your home in summer. 

The Flexhermetic Il heat pump air 
conditioner is a single system that performs 
like two...to provide comfort all year long. 

In summer it’s a super efficient central air 
conditioner that removes heat from your 
home at an exceptionally low operating 

cost and leaves it comfortably cool and dry. 
In winter the Flexhermetic Il heat pump 

air conditioner is reversed automatically 
and it becomes a heating system. ..a heating 
system that uses the natural heat always 
present in the outdoor air (82 percent of 
heat in the air that was available at 100°F is 
still available at O°F). 

Because it uses this natural heat, the 
Fedders heat pump air conditioner can 
achieve dramatic savings in winter fuel bills 
when compared to straight electric heat. 
Electric heat has a C.0.P* of 1.0 and pro- 
vides 3413 BTUs of heat per kilowatt hour. 
Fedders Flexhermetic |] model CKHO24B7A 
outdoor unit and CFJO24CQA indoor unit 
provide a C.O.P. of 2.6 at 47°F outdoor tem- 
perature or 8874 BTUs of heat per kilowatt 
hour. It is easy to see how Savings can quickly 
add up to offset the low operating cost of 
Flexhermetic II heat pump cooling. 


The Fedders heat pump air condi- 
tioner is exceptionally reliable and efficient 
because of the Fedders Rotor-H com- 
pressor that was specifically designed for 
heat pump operation. Its smooth rotary 
motion with only three basic moving parts 
(less to wear out, less to go wrong), its solid 
construction, its special low-friction 
Carblucon™ bearings (this a spectacular 
engineering achievement in its own right) 
set new high standards of reliability. 

So reliable in fact is the Rotor-H com- 
pressor that Fedders makes available a 
four-year extended full warranty in addi- 
tiontotheone year standard parts warranty. 
The super-efficient Rotor-H compressor is 
the heart of a system designed and con- 
structed to match its unparalleled 
reliability and performance. 

So no matter if you're adding on or 
replacing, Fedders => 
makes Central air con- a 
ditioning and heating 
more affordable. For 
more information 
on how you can save 
with Fedders, write 
Fedders Air Conditioning Sales Co., 
Dept. HB, Eateon. New anrety medi, 
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and public life has demonstrated that 
he is not. Other critics suggested that 
he was using the offending words to try 
to win the support of white ethnics 

Carter's rivals for the presidential 
nomination promptly seized on his gaffe 
Udall accused Carter of practicing “the 
politics of racial division.” Jackson 
called Carter's language “amazing” and 
said that the Georgian “will be explain- 
ing that for the rest of the campaign 
Protests poured in from black groups, in 
cluding the Urban League and the con 
eressional Black Caucus 

Despite the pleas of his staff, Carter 
refused to retreat at first—thus giving a 
rare public demonstration of his obsti- 
nancy under pressure. Asked why he, a 
man who is generally precise and sub- 
tle in his use of language. persisted in 
using words that offended so many peo 
ple, Carter became snappish. “You 
know what ‘alien’ means,” he said, “and 
it doesn't have the negative connotation 
you are trying to put on it.” Reported 
riME Correspondent Stanley Cloud, who 
has observed Carter closely for several 
months: “When he is angry, he can be 
very, very stubborn—very much the 
south Georgia turtle 

Contrite Retreat. Finally, Carter 
bowed to the pressure and backed down 
At a press conference in Philadelphia 
he contritely retreated from his language 

but not his stand on public housing 
Said he: “I was careless in the words | 
used, and | apologize for it. It was a 
very serious mistake.” He took a fur- 


ther step toward working his way out of 


trouble with black voters. He announced 
that he no longer regards the Hum 
phrey-Hawkins full-employment bill as 
too costly because it has been signifi- 
canuly amended, and now supports il 
The measure would require the Govern- 
ment to reduce adult unemployment to 
less than 3%—a plan that is strongly en- 
dorsed by most black leaders 

Still, that maneuver may not restore 
Carter to the good graces of many blacks 


————_—_— —_— 





and white liberals. Reported TIME Po- 
litical Correspondent Robert Ajemian 
‘A lot of people have been waiting for 
him to stumble over his own piety. His 
statement showed a certain insularity in 
his thinking—a narrow outlook rather 
than a broad one. If the mistake had 
come earlier, before his primary victo- 
ries, it could have been ruinous. Many 
people are already likening it. despite 
significant differences, to Edmund Mus 
kie’s crying in 1972, or George Rom- 
ney’s ‘brainwashing’ in 1968.” As it is, 
Carter was badly damaged, and his road 
to recovery may be long and painful 


A Bitter Three 
Weeks Ahead 


For Hubert Humphrey, who has 
been looking and sounding more like a 
candidate every day, it was just like the 
good old times. Before him, in the grand 
ballroom of Pittsburgh's Hilton Hotel, 
nearly 2,000 delegates to the annual 
Pennsylvania AFL-CIO convention exu- 
berantly chanted: “We want Humphrey! 
We want Humphrey!” Four times dur 
ing his speech he brought the crowd to 
its feet to cheer and applaud. The din 
even briefly drowned out his spirited at 
tack on both the Ford Administration 
and on Democratic presidential candi- 
dates who have tried to make Wash- 
ington an election issue. Said he: “The 
issue is not Washington, not Big Gov- 
ernment, but the people in the Govern- 
ment. When we put a new man in the 
White House. there is going to be the 
biggest exodus across the Potomac 
since Moses led his people across the 
Red Sea.” 

Last week his chances of becoming 
his party’s nominee for the White House 
improved markedly. For one thing Jim- 
my Carter, Henry Jackson and Morris 
Udall bloodied each other in the New 
York and Wisconsin primaries. In New 
York, Jackson won almost as many del- 
egates as the other two combined, but 
fell far short of the “landslide” he had 
predicted, while Carter barely managed 
to squeak by Udall in Wisconsin. The 
real winner was Humphrey, who hopes 
that a deadlock will force the Demo- 
cratic convention to turn to him in July 

Build Support. At the same time, 
Pennsylvania's labor leaders decided to 
help Humphrey by doing what they can 
to defeat Carter in the state’s April 27 
primary, which is the next big contest 
They agreed to turn out as many of their 
1.5 million members as possible to work 
among the state's 2.8 million registered 
Democrats to build support for Jack- 
son's and Udall’s delegates, even though 
this means abandoning a few union 
members who are running as Carter del- 
egates. In this way, Humphrey's back- 
ers hope to keep the Democratic race a 
three-man battle by stalling Carter. Pre- 
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JACKSON AT THE CIRCUS IN NEW YORK 
The real winner was Humphrey. 


dicts Democratic Chairman Robert 
Strauss: “It's going to be a bitter three 
weeks.” 

After the New York and Wisconsin 
count, the candidacies of Humphrey’s ri 
vals shaped up this way 


CARTER. Before the uproar over the 
ethnic purity” gaffe, it could be said 
that his momentum was slowed, but he 
was far from stopped. As Mark Siegel 
executive director of the Democratic 
National Committee, observed: “Carter 
had a rough week.” In New York, he 
had hoped to do far better than his poor 
fourth place with 35 delegates, behind 
Jackson with 104, Udall with 70 and a 
block of 65 uncommitted delegates. In 
Wisconsin, Carter had hoped to win by 
a big enough margin to knock Udall out 
of the race. Instead, in a contest so close 
that NBC and ABC at first projected Udall 
as the winner (see THE PRESS), Carter 
got 37% of the vote, Udall 36%, George 
Wallace 13% and Jackson 7% 

Carter also suffered setbacks in cau- 
cus states. In Virginia, where Democrats 
were in the early stages of delegate se- 
lection, they gave him 30% of their votes, 
and 60% for uncommitted delegate 
slates. In Oklahoma, where the selec- 
tion process was completed, he wound 
up with twelve delegates, but 18 dele- 
gates went uncommitted and seven went 
to Native Son Fred Harris, who dropped 
out last week as a candidate in the 
primaries 

Still, Carter has won far more cau- 
cuses (eight), primaries (six) and dele- 
gates (247) than any other candidate 
Further, his campaign was picking up 
speed in Pennsylvania. The state's lib- 
erals are mostly supporting Udall, but 
Carter has the endorsement of several 
important politicians, among them 
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Washington influence 
in today’s cars? 
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No wonder 


ab GAD 


the cost has gone up! 


During the past few years, politicians and 
bureaucrats have taken a heavy hand in 
the design of our automobiles. They have 
decided that the automakers should de- 
velop bumpers that resist 5 MPH impact, 
redesign engines to achieve lower emission 
standards, and for a while, they even re- 
quired an ignition/seatbelt interlock 
system. What's next—the air bag that 
puffs up in front of you when your car 
hits something? One by one, additional 
requirements have been stacked on the 
drawing boards of Detroit auto engineers. 


Obviously all of these features have 
some merit—but car buyers must pay the 
price, including the cost of bureaucratic 
red tape. The trick is to balance each 
achievement with its price tag. And then 
decide whether we want it. 

But if you are a typical American, you 
haven t said a single word — ever —to your 
legislators about how you feel. You 
haven't given them your input to influence 
their decisions. No wonder the bureau- 
crats ignore you. 
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We'd like to suggest that before you 
let “government” do things for you that 
you may not want—let them hear from 
you. Write to the people you voted for 
and tell them how you stand on the issues 
like Washington's involvement in auto- 
making! 

And by all means, don't swallow the 
propaganda that the big automakers are 
responsible for all of the increased costs 
in today’s cars. Since 1970, governmental 
requirements have added an estimated 
$800. to the cost of every car made in 
the U.S. 

Armco Steel Corporation, General 
Offices, Dept. 26B, Middletown, Ohio 
45043. 
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| Love at first Buick. 


It's happening with surprisingrequency these days 
People who've never really thought very hard about buying a 
Buick, spot a Buick Regal Coupe. And they suddenly start 
thinking very hard about buying a Buick. 

See, Regal has a special talent for shaking up peoples’ 
idea of what a Buick is 

This Buick is smaller. Rakish. 

And it has what is by now the justifiably celebrated Buick 
V-6 engine 

Heck, here's a beautiful car with a really super interior — 
notchback seating, woodgrained applique in abundance, a 
big center armrest, stuff like that—but with very manageable 
dimensions and a most economical power plant 

According to EPA tests. 'a-Regal Coupe with a standard 
Buick V-6 and available automatic transmission got 17 mpg 
in the city and 25 mpg on the highway (for California figures, 
see your Buick dealer). These are only estimates, of course 

Ihe mileage you get may vary according to how and where 
Wetheiii miackeese | Cakemelime-lar-lenne)) pier ne lelen 






Stilifit's pretty neat when you can get that kind of a mile 
age rating from a Buick. Especially one as well turned-out as 
this one. 

Something else 

When you buy a Buick, a Buick dealer is part of the deal 
He's used to selling quality. Which has a whole lot to do 
with how he goes about the business of getting you and a new 
Buick together. = 

In any case, don't be too surprised if youswander by a 
Buick showroom and get a sudden, uncontrollable urge to 
buy a car you never thought you would ; 

It's happened to well over 250,000 people Because 
well over 250,000 people.have already 
bought 1976 Buicks 

It must be love 


inet 
BUICK Dedicated to theFreeSpirit 
in just about everyone. 
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Pittsburgh Mayor Pete Flaherty. Yet 
none of these calculations take into ac- 
count the unpredictable effects of Car- 
ter’s new difficulties with blacks and lib- 
erals over his remarks on housing. His 
problems delighted his opponents. Chor- 
tled Washington Political Correspon- 
dent Ted Van Dyk, a Humphrey sup- 
porter: “The dominoes are not falling 
over.” 


JACKSON. By overstating his chances, 
Jackson greatly reduced the impact of 
his victory in New York and missed the 
big lift that he had sought. Jackson tried 
a rueful quip: “We got our landslide, but 
we just missed our majority.” He had 
the best organization in the state and ex- 
pended $650,000 and 20 days of person- 
al campaigning—more than the invest- 
ment in money and time of the other 
candidates combined. Nonetheless, he 
failed to expand his support much be- 
yond his solid core of Jewish and blue- 
collar voters in the New York City area. 
He lost most of the black districts, the 
suburbs and upstate New York to Udall 
and Carter. More than ever, Jackson 
knows that he must do well in Penn- 
sylvania. He has budgeted $350,000 for 
the state, about $100,000 more than ei- 
ther of his opponents. 


UDALL. To stay in the race as a serious 
contender, he needed to win in Wiscon- 
sin. The narrow loss was only partly off- 
set by his unexpectedly strong showing 
in New York, where he did well among 
affluent liberals, well-educated young 
people and nonorganization Democrats. 
Thus, barring a miracle, Udall’s role in 
the campaign is now that ofa spoiler, of- 
fering liberals an alternative to Carter 
and siphoning off some of his potential 
support. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF ECONOMIC POLICY BOARD MEETING IN WHITE HOUSE 


THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


On the Inside, Feeling the Pulse 


They pass out Jerry Ford's political buttons and biographies over at the L 
Street campaign headquarters. But the real campaign committee meets every morn- 
ing in the White House’s Roosevelt Room, and it is officially called the Economic 
Policy Board executive committee. 

One of Ford's strongest election assets is an economy that is gathering strength. 
Without it, he would be politically moribund. The question now is whether the re- 
covery is enough to blot out Watergate and make the Russians and Henry Kis- 
singer seem less of an irritant to the nation’s peace of mind. 

The 15 or 20 men who gather beneath the portrait of Teddy Roosevelt on a ram- 
pant steed do not come in red, white and blue plastic boaters or snapping galluses 
that say, THERE IS A FORD IN YOUR FUTURE. They deny direct relationship with 
the crass election business. But they are everything to Ford’s future. 

Bearing charts, they pad quietly down the halls in dark suits, queue up at the 
big coffee urn near the door and settle in around the long table by 8:30 a.m. “All 
right, gentlemen, let’s start,” shouts Treasury Secretary William Simon, the chair- 
man, who still has a whiff of the Wall Street buccaneer about him. For the next 15 
or 30 minutes they take the economic pulse all the way from the condition of the win- 
ter-wheat crop (better than expected) to the state of mind of Teamster Top Dog 
Frank Fitzsimmons (angry over NBC’s scathing profile of him). Then, at least once 
a week, their findings, their moods, their urgings, are conveyed to the President. 

Labor, State, Commerce are there. Alan Greenspan, the chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, is on hand, fingertips together, eyes on the ceiling. So is 
Jim Lynn, head of the Office of Management and Budget. Ford’s special agent at 
these sessions is his economic assistant, L. William Seidman, fresh from his morn- 
ing 14-mile jog in Dumbarton Oaks Park. Other Cabinet officers and bureaucrats 
move in and out according to subject. 

The mark of this group is found in Ford’s approach to New York City, the re- 
cent Soviet grain deals, proposed deregulation for trucking and aviation, the pres- 
idential vetoes of spending bills, and almost every economic move he has made 

o 

Last week the participants peered down the long, tough road in labor-contract 
negotiations. Willie Usery, Secretary of Labor, who had just mediated the Team- 
ster settlement, puffed on his big white meerschaum pipe and ticked some of them 
off: rubber workers, electrical-appliance workers, meat packers, construction work- 
ers. It would be a delicate and difficult time in some ways, he warned, but not im- 
possible to weather safely if free bargaining were given every encouragement 

The committee pondered the problem of reading the unemployment statistics 
and dismantling the “myth,” as Jim Lynn called it, that the same people are un- 
employed month after month. Most unemployment is short-range—people moving 
in and out of jobs. This “churning,” said Greenspan, is unbelievably high, and one 
of the serious consequences of not knowing the fluid nature of unemployment is 
that Government programs are sometimes aimed at people who find jobs before 
the Government can act. Seidman asked for better guidance “so we can take the 
money we are spending on unemployment and spend it better.” 

As 9 a.m. approached, Simon hurried off to the Hill to testify before Congress; 
Seidman summed up the requests for action and then ordered adjournment. Aides 
grabbed their briefcases and fled. It had been only a fragment of time, but maybe 
the most important piece of the presidential mosaic of that day. 

Perhaps the best testimony that this new committee system works occurred 
one day last month. Simon and the economy had been the focus of the most vir- 
ulent attacks on Ford’s leadership. When Simon returned from a trip to the Mid- 
dle East, he discovered a change. Henry Kissinger and foreign policy had become 
the main targets. It was not long until Kissinger called Treasury and joked: “Si- 
mon, you s.0.b., you're behind these attacks on me.” 
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Perched atop the service elevator in Acapulco’s pyramidal 
Princess Hotel, Repairman Lidio Sandoval was performing a rou- 
tine maintenance check one morning last week, when suddenly 
the car began to rise. To his surprise, it ascended all the way to 
the forbidden 20th-floor penthouse, which elevators could reach 
only if summoned by a special key. Peering unseen through an 
open panel in the ceiling, he watched in fascination as a drama 
unfolded in the car below. Anxious aides and a doctor wheeled 
in a stretcher bearing an old, apparently unconscious man cov- 
ered only by a yellow sheet. A tube dangling from one of his 
arms connected him, presumably, to a dialysis machine 

When the elevator reached ground level, the attendants 
brusquely shooed away curious hotel workers and loaded the 
man into an ambulance that sped to the airport. There the pa- 
tient was placed in a waiting Gates Learjet ambulance plane 
from Miami. Before landing in Acapulco earlier that day, it had 
fetched from the Bahamas a vacationing Utah physician, Wil- 
bur Thain, who was one of the patient’s three private doctors 
Pilot Roger Sutton was alarmed by the ailing passenger's con- 
dition. “He looked very emaciated, a pasty color,” he recalls 
“When they put him on the plane, he moved his lips, but I could 
not hear anything.” 

As the Learjet streaked toward Houston, Sutton inquired 
about the patient's condition 

“He is very close to dying,” replied the doctor 

After the plane touched down at Houston Intercontinental 
Airport, Thain told the pilot, “There is no hurry. He’s gone.” 

At 70, the legendary, invisible, mysterious, outrageous How- 
ard Robard Hughes was dead. No American had ever intrigued 
and confounded his fellow citizens as did the once handsome 
and dashing Hughes. Squeezing several implausible careers into 
one lifetime, he was the fabled billionaire who squired and some- 
times seduced the world’s most beautiful women, the provoc- 
ative moviemaker, the daring pilot, the unchallenged and ca- 
pricious captain of an industrial empire and a huge airline, the 
innovative weaponmaker on whom the nation’s defense rested 
in part. Yet despite his wealth and onetime glamour, he had 
turned into a recluse whose obsession for privacy only inten- 
sified the curiosity about him. For the past ten years his iso- 
lation had been so complete that only his death gave proof he 
had still been alive 
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HOWARD HUGHES AT CONTROLS OF HIS SPRUCE GOOSE FLYING BOAT IN LOS ANGELES HARBOR (1947) 


TYCOONS/COVER STORY 


THE HUGHES LEGACY 
CRAMBLE 





Even in death Hughes created more mysteries. Childless and 
twice divorced, he left no immediate family. He had often stated 
that he intended to bequeath his fortune to the Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute, a Miami-headquartered organization that in 
the past decade has dispensed $8.8 million in research grants. In 
that way he would have avoided all federal estate taxes, But by 
week’s end no one had produced his will. There is growing sus- 
picion that the eccentric Hughes may have died before exe- 
cuting a legally binding document. If so, his fortune, estimated 
at a total of $2.3 billion, will be reduced by the largest inher- 
itance tax in history—$1 billion or more 


ven if a clear and authentic last testament by Hughes is 

found, a gigantic scramble for the remaining money seems 

certain to break out anyway. That fight, which could have 

incalculable consequences, would pit Hughes’ long-es 
tranged, patrician Houston relatives against a triumvirate of in- 
siders at Hughes’ Summa Corp., the umbrella company formed 
in 1972 to oversee his vast holdings (see box) 

The uncertainty of the situation raises serious questions about 
the fate of Hughes’ empire. In Nevada, his aviation companies 
and seven hotels and casinos—including the Sands, the Desert 
Inn and the Castaways—are the second largest employer (more 
than 6,000 people) after the Federal Government. His aviation 
and defense companies even now affect the national interest; for 
example, Hughes Aircraft, which is the U.S.’s ninth biggest de- 
fense contractor, produces the Phoenix air-to-air missile, the 
Hellfire air-to-surface missile and radar 

While the fate of Hughes’ legacy was in doubt, the world 
could only once again try to probe the mysteries of his life—and 
death. There was even dispute over the cause of death. An au- 
topsy in Houston, the home town that Hughes had not visited in 
21 years, ascribed it to kidney poisoning. But a Summa Corp 
spokesman insisted that Hughes had suffered a massive stroke 
two days earlier, forcing the emergency trip to Houston 

After the autopsy, the body was claimed by Hughes’ rel- 
atives, including his only surviving aunt, Mrs. Frederick Lum- 
mis Sr., 85, and eight cousins. At an eight-minute Episcopal 
ceremony attended only by them and their families—about 20 
people in all—Hughes was laid in a grave beside his mother and 
father in Houston’s Glenwood Cemetery. “We brought nothing 
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into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out,” said 
the priest. “Remember thy servant Howard.” 

Hughes had lived for so long in utter isolation that many peo- 
ple questioned whether the body was actually his. The Internal 
Revenue Service, which had been on the verge of declaring him 
legally dead in order to claim the huge estate tax, took fin- 
gerprints from the corpse to check against genuine Hughes prints 
on file with the FBI in Washington. It was Hughes, all right 


Self-Imposed Imprisonment 


No one could be blamed for doubting. He had not been seen 
in public since 1958, and the most recent photo dates from 1952 
Dr. Jack Titus, the chief pathologist at Methodist Hospital, per- 
formed the autopsy. He found Hughes to be a skeleton of a man, 
weighing only 90-odd Ibs., with wispy gray hair down to his shoul- 
ders and a sparse beard.* 

His secret life was surrounded by speculation, much of it wild- 
ly spurious. The only eyewitness account came in 1971, when 
Howard Eckersley, one of Hughes’ principal nurse-aides, was 
compelled to testify in a Nevada suit. According to Eckersley, 
Hughes had locked himself into a self-made prison. Whether 
atop the Desert Inn in Las Vegas (where he lived from 1966 to 
1970) or the Inn on the Park in London (1972-73) or the Prin- 
cess in Acapulco (since February), Hughes’ pattern of existence 
was much the same. He was completely sheltered from out- 
siders by five nurse-aides, four of whom are Mormons. Hughes 
had picked them because their abstinential religion rendered 
them, in his eyes, less susceptible to the weaknesses of human na- 
ture that he knew so well. The penthouses were isolated from 
the rest of the hotel by locked elevator and surveillance devices, 
sometimes including TV monitors. Security guards patrolled the 
halls to ward off intruders. 

Usually Hughes lived in one 
room, its windows sealed by 
black curtains and masking 
tape. Only when watching tele- 
vision was he aware of the time; 
long ago he had imperiously cho- 
sen to ignore the ordinary rou- 
tine of days and nights. He spent 
most of his lime sitting in a 
straight-backed hard chair, most 
often clad only in pajamas. He 
was constantly attended by two 
male aides who acted as secre- 
taries and nurses. When he lived 
at the Desert Inn, he was sep- 
arated from the aides by a glass 
partition to ward off germs. If 
he wanted to give instructions, 
he would summon an aide to a 
door to pick up notes, or he 
would hold up the notes to a 
glass. Sample: “Please watch me 
closely and do not let me go to 
sleep at all.” 

Hughes would work and 
read for days on end. Then he 
would fall into an almost coma- 
tose state in which he would sleep for several 
days. His eating habits were equally bizarre. He 
existed largely on unvaried diets consisting 
mainly of such sweets as fudge and cakes, At 
one time he developed an obsession for cakes 
that were perfectly square. “We had a ruler in 
the kitchen to measure them with,” recalls the 
former chef at the Bayshore Inn in Vancouver, 
where Hughes stayed in 1972. At other times 
he would fast for days. Usually he drank bot- 
tled Poland water from Maine 


For TIME’s cover portrait, Artist Barron Storey worked 
from old photos of Hughes and eyewitness descriptions pro- 
vided last week by the two pilots of the ambulance plane 
and the Houston customs inspector who admitted the body 
tothe US 
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His abnormal life-style led to a deterioration of his health, 
which already had been weakened by earlier accidents and over- 
work. After the first 18 months of seclusion in the Desert Inn, 
Hughes had wasted to less than 100 Ibs. He developed chronic 
anemia in 1968; one of the Western world’s two or three richest 
men suffered from malnutrition 

What drove him into hiding? In one of his rare meetings 
with outsiders, at Managua, Nicaragua, in 1971, he offered an ex- 
planation to former U.S. Ambassador to Nicaragua Shelton Tur- 
ner and Strongman Anastasio Somoza. “I was working on in- 
ventions, but calls and visitors kept interrupting me,” he said. “I 
told my aides to cut down on appointments and calls. It was 
very gradual, but finally I realized I was not seen seeing any- 
one.” Laughing, Hughes added, “I probably carried it too far.” 

Some of Hughes’ phobias, however, had roots in real causes 
For example, his celebrated fear of germs: a 1946 air crash in- 
jured his lungs, rendering him susceptible to bronchial infection 
As for his shyness, he was embarrassed both by his increasing 
deafness and the injuries that had marred his looks. Three air 
crashes had mangled his nose and cheeks, While flying over Si- 
beria on a globe-circling flight in 1938, Hughes had had to breathe 
oxygen for many hours through an aluminum tube; that froze 
his jaw, causing a bone disease that slowly eroded his profile 
Still, he remained a reasonably handsome man, but unfortu- 
nately he failed to think so 

Above all, Hughes’ withdrawal stemmed from a deep fear 
that others would gain power over him. It was an ironic in- 
version of his own ruthless desire to impose his will on others. In 
an exchange of messages with a Merrill Lynch executive in 1960, 
Hughes boasted that for most of his life he had never done any- 
thing that he did not want to. Though he attracted many tal- 
ented people into his service, he demanded a total obedience 
that ultimately repulsed nearly 
all of them, Similarly, he was 
driven to possess his women, was 
wildly jealous to retain them for 
himself alone although he had 
moved on to other interests 
(see box) 

Even in isolation, Hughes 
devised methods that made him 
highly effective as a wheeler and 
dealer. His deteriorating health 
was, of course, a handicap, but 
at times when he felt strong, his 
mind was sharp and clear. Un- 
til as late as 1972, he retained 
the overall control of his empire 
by poring over his companies’ 
performance reports, peppering 
aides with memos and reading 
a wide selection of the nation’s 
press. He orchestrated the activ- 
ities of his aides down to the last 
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HUGHES’ BODY LEAVING HOUSTON 
HOSPITAL AFTER AUTOPSY; HUGHES’ 
AUNT, MRS. FREDERICK LUMMIS 
(SECOND FROM LEFT), AT FUNERAL 





MOVIE SET (1943) . 


detail and closely supervised their business transactions 
When negotiating business deals himself, Hughes. who had 
the reputation of being the world’s greatest procrastinator and 
nitpicker, continued to be an exasperating haggler. Always 
trying to squeeze out a better deal, he refused to be moved by 
deadlines or ultimatums imposed by the other side. A favorite 
Hughes rebuttal: “I will not negotiate with a gun at my head!” 
Those who dealt with him were almost always driven to ab- 
solute fits of frustration,” wrote TIME Associate Editor David B 
Tinnin in his book, Just About Everybody vs. Howard Hughes 
(1973). Continued Tinnin, who interviewed scores of people who 
had dealt with him: “One banker who did business for many 
years with him maintains that Hughes operates according to 
four principles. One: Never make a decision. Let someone else 
make it and then if it turns out to be the wrong one, you can dis- 
claim it, and if it is the right one, you can abide by it. Two: Al- 
ways postpone any deadline—for a week, a day, or even half an 


hour. Who knows, the situation may change in your favor if 


only you have the patience to wait. Three Divide and conquer 





other so that you have more avenues of action open to you 
Four: Every man has his price. The only problem. therefore, is 
finding out what the price is.” 

By remote control, Hughes became a politically powerful 
ghost. His representatives handed out as much as $250,000 a 
year to politicians. After moving from Los Angeles to Las Vegas 
in 1966, he contributed heavily to the campaign fund of Re 
publican Governor Paul Laxalt, whom Hughes for a time con- 
sidered pushing for the presidency. Then he became a backer of 
Vice President Hubert Humphrey, contributing $50,000 to his 
1968 presidential campaign 


The CIA Partner 


In Las Vegas. Hughes found the ideal money machine from 
which he drew funds for political contributions. It was the Silver 
Slipper casino, a gaudy gambling house located opposite Hughes 
Desert Inn hideaway, which he leased for $4.5 million, From 
the Silver Slipper till, Hughes in 1970 withdrew at least $1 mil- 





both your foes and friends. Play off everyone against each 


lion for his personal projects 


The money was in small-denom- 











The Women in the Legend 


Women were second only to planes in Hughes’ affections 
and, until the last years of his life, he changed them as fre- 
quently. He took an engineer's interest in their anatomy, han- 
dled them with dexterity but not much warmth. The affair could 
come to a smooth ending or a crash landing. However Hughes 
made his exit, his women—out of either gratitude or fear—rare- 
ly said a word about him. They were all part of the legend, and 
part of the reason that America was fascinated with him 

Hughes married twice. In 1925, at 19, he wed Ella Rice, a 
comely home-town girl from a prominent Houston family. They 
were divorced four years later. In 1957, he married Actress Jean 
Peters, who also had homespun qualities. She gave up her film ca- 
reer and joined Hughes in seclusion until they parted after 15 
years; she got a settlement of $50,000 annually for life 

A third marriage of eight years, beginning about 1949, is 
claimed by Actress Terry Moore. She says that Hughes contrived 
to meet her after seeing her in a film. “He couldn't take his eyes 
off me,” she recalls. “It was terrifying. He was an old man of 43 
He needed a shave. His collar was frayed. His mustache was 
scraggly. | was afraid of what the kids at Glendale High would 
say if they saw me out with an old man like this.” 

But go out with him she did, “That was the beginning of our 


long love affair. He raised me. I was a baby.” He was jealous of 


all her leading men, she says, except Mickey Rooney, and or- 
dered her out of films. But she forgave his defects because of his as- 
sets. “He had Last Supper eyes. 1 would look in his eyes and 
cry.” He taught her to fly, and she liked to tease him by putting 


the plane into a spin. They were married, says Terry, in 1949 on 
Hughes’ yacht The Hilda, off San Diego. Later, she contends 
Hughes reportedly destroyed the record of the wedding in the 
ship's log 

More publicized were Hughes’ relationships in the 1930s and 
"40s with well-known stars: Katharine Hepburn, Ginger Rogers 
Lana Turner, Ava Gardner, Olivia de Havilland, Ida Lupino 
Rogers, who claimed he proposed to her, dumped him w hen she 
caught him cheating with another woman. Gardner beaned him 
with a bronze statue at her home after he cuffed her around for 
seeing another man 

Liaisons did not necessarily mean love affairs. Before he be- 
came publicity-shy, Hughes knew how much mileage he could 
get from being seen with the right woman. Says Bill Feeder 
who was director of RKO public relations when Hughes owned 
the studio: “Sex and showmanship were the same thing to him 
The romance stories were a lot of baloney.” Hughes spent plen- 
ty of time in public with his star Jean Harlow—but no me in pri- 
vate, according to people who knew them both. He was put off 
by the blonde bombshell’s four-letter-word vocabulary. He ex- 
plained earthily why he plucked Jane Russell from obscurity to 
star her in The Outlaw. But he did no more than stare. He was con- 
tent to design a complicated brassi¢re to enhance her charms 

Hughes, in fact, was not particularly at ease with women 
He was a dull conversationalist and did not enjoy being con- 
vivial. He used the little-boy approach. “I'm an orphan,” he in- 
formed dates. “I went away to school when I was twelve, and | 
never really knew my mother after that.” Women with an in- 
stinct for mothering responded. Often, Hughes was too tongue- 
tied to ask for a first date. He employed surrogates—to put It 
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ination, old bills. which could not be traced by tax authorities 
Thus he could contribute to his favored candidates more than 
the $3,000 tax-free limit that prevailed until 1972. As the Wa- 
tergate investigations later disclosed. Hughes in 1970 sent Pres- 
ident Nixon $100,000 in hundred-dollar bills. which were given 
to Charles (“Bebe”) Rebozo in two installments in manila en 
velopes. There has been speculation that the purpose of the Wa 
tergate break-in and bugging was to discover how much the 
Demecratic National Committee knew of that secret gift, but fed- 
eral investigators have been unable to establish the credence of 
that suspicion 

By no means all the success of Hughes’ enterprises stemmed 
from his special relationship to Washington, Hughes Aircraft 
for example, has top-flight managers and an excellent reputa- 
tion. Even so, a recent Government study shows that although 
the company produces superior weapons, it also charges very 
high prices and makes big markups on equipment that it buys 
from outside suppliers and resells to the Pentagon 

During the past ten years Hughes Aircraft, which relies al- 
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lion in Government contracts. most of them on bids for weap- 
ons and electronic devices that were not open to competitors 
There was also about 6 billion dollars more in secret contracts 
with the CIA over this period. “The huge contracts made Hughes 
Aircraft a captive company of the CIA,” asserts one former Pen- 
tagon official. “Their interests are completely merged.” 

Howard Hughes was eager to have a link to the CIA, since 
he believed it would help him fend off other U.S. agencies pry- 
ing into his taxes and business manipulations. The now defunct 
Robert R. Mullen & Co., which represented Hughes tn Wash- 
ington, also served as a CIA front and provided cover for agents 
in Europe and Asia. Mullen’s president, Robert Bennett, is now 
a Summa executive 

When the CIA conceived the plan to raise a sunken Soviet sub- 
marine from the Pacific seabed, the agency turned to Hughes 
for cover. Summa organized the construction of the Glomar Ex- 
plorer, under the guise of an oceanic mining and exploration 
ship. Its real mission remains the subject of suspicion. Despite 
Government denials, there is speculation that the ship may have 





most exclusively on Government work, has won nearly $6 bil- 





politely —to do the job for him. From the 1930s to the 1950s, he es- 
tablished a girl-producing machine of breathtaking efficiency 
First, Hughes combed magazines and newspapers for intrigu- 
ing faces and bosoms. When somebody struck his fancy, he or- 
dered up a biographical sketch. Then he dispatched his personal 
photographer to wherever the girl might be—Argentina, Eu- 
rope, Kansas. The photographer took six shots: three of the girl 
sitting down, three standing up. Hughes had the photos blown 
up and examined them at leisure in his office. If she still met his 
standards, he sent an underling to lure her to Hollywood with a 
movie contract. In time, he had collected a sizable group of star- 
lets who were doing very little on film to earn their $500 a week 
In the 1950s, minority shareholders at 
RKO felt that this practice of Hughes, 
among others, was damaging the company 
and they sued. As a consequence, Hughes 
got out of RKO 
If Hughes was especially smitten, he set 
the girl up in a suite at the 
, Beverly Hills Hotel 









TERRY MOORE (LEFT) IN 1950 & JANE RUSSELL IN 1943 


been performing different duties—like implanting a weapons sys- 





or at a leased home in Bel Air. She was virtually his prisoner, 
watched constantly by a maid or chauffeur. She was on 24-hour-a- 
day call, but Hughes seldom called. His idea of lavish attention 
was to give her 20 minutes every other week. Even then, while 
she was undressing, he might become engrossed in Popular Me- 
chanics and forget about lovemaking. To entice a French bal- 
lerina to Hollywood, he paid the living expenses for her en- 
tourage of 20 people for a year. “The funny thing is that right 
after she arrived,” says his old friend Irving (“Swifty”) Lazar 
the Hollywood literary agent, “Hughes got busy and never even 
looked at her the entire year.” 

As little as Hughes touched or talked to his Hollywood har- 
em. he did not allow any woman to leave 
her gilded cage without his consent. If 
one showed signs of restlessness, he in- 
creased the number of guards observing 
her—or even invited her parents to 
move in with her to relieve the boredom 
As Lazar notes: “Hughes liked dames 
under his thumb, not independent 
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tem on the ocean floor. Last week the Government sought to dis- 
pel those suspicions by allowing newsmen to visit the huge barge 
that accompanied the Glomar Explorer on the mission. The craft 
looked harmless, but it was not large enough to accommodate a 
retrieved Soviet submarine, as the CIA at first asserted 
In any event, some US. intelligence experts will miss Hughes 
On learning of his death, James J. Angleton, the former CIA 
chief of counterintelligence, became misty-eyed. Said he: “How- 
ard Hughes! Where his country’s interests were concerned, no 
man knew his target better. We were fortunate to have him.” 
Hughes was fortunate too. Under both the Johnson and Nix- 
on Administrations, he received kid-glove treatment. Not until 
1971 did the IRS subject the Hughes holdings to an overall audit; 
the results of that audit have been kept secret. The Hughes Med- 
ical Institute has continued to enjoy tax-exempt status though 
its small volume of contributions does not meet IRS regulations 
for tax exemption. When Hughes in 1970 was faced with an an- 
titrust complaint for attempting to buy another hotel in Las 
Vegas, former Attorney General John Mitchell personally in- 
tervened on his behalf. 
The opening chapters of Hughes’ life read like a rather spe- 
: cial American Dream 
Texas version. He had 
just about everything 
money, talent, ambi- 
tion. As a_ boy, he 





showed a remarkable innate talent for tinkering; he built one of 
the first licensed “ham” stations in Texas, using an old doorbell 
and an auto-ignition system. His father, known as “Big How- 
ard,” had developed the first oil-drill bit that could bore through 
rock, thus opening vast untapped fields to exploration. “Little 
Howard” was only 18 when his father died, but he persuaded a 
Texas court to declare him to be of age. He bought out his rel- 
alives and took over the Hughes Tool Co. as sole owner 

Becoming restless, Howard soon headed for Hollywood, 
where he used the earnings from Toolco, as the company be- 
came known, to teach himself the art of film making. He was 
such a fast learner that within two years he won an Oscar for a si- 
lent comedy and went on to produce Hell's Angels, an epic of 
World War I aerial combat. For the leading lady, he discovered 
Jean Harlow, whose wondrously sculpted shape, platinum hair, 
plus a certain charming vulgarity, gave her a unique place in the 
American libido 

Meanwhile, Hughes, who learned to fly as a teen-ager, built 
his own highly advanced H-! racer in which he set a world 
speed record of 352 m.p.h. in 1935, Three years later, Hughes. 
who was already predicting the era of ocean-spanning aircraft, 
flew round the world in 91 hr. 14 min., breaking the old record 
by four days 

When German submarines sank Allied shipping at an ap- 
palling rate during World War II, Hughes advocated the build- 
ing of a gigantic airplane that could fly troops and cargo to the 
battle zones far above the reach of U-boats. Since metal was in 
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short supply, he constructed his plane from lumber, hence its 
nickname, the Spruce Goose. Working in a mammoth hangar 
which still stands ata Hughes plant in Culver City, Calif.. Hughes 
built the huge eight-engine flying boat. which was as big as lo- 
day's Boeing 747 

By the time the Spruce Goose was finished, World War I 
had long been won. But a Senate subcommittee began inves- 
ligating whether Hughes through his p.r, man had won rich Gov- 
ernment contracts for the Goose and long-range reconnaissance 
aircraft by lavishly entertaining military officers, including Col- 
onel Elliott Roosevelt, the late President's son. Facing down his 
congressional critics, Hughes vowed to leave the U'S. if the huge 
plane failed to fly. On Nov. 2, 1947, he flew it—but only for slight- 
ly more than a mile off Long Beach, Calif., at an altitude of no 
higher than 70 ft. The plane was just too unwieldy and dan- 
gerous. Today it sits in a specially constructed hangar in Long 
Beach 

After the war, Hughes foresaw the importance of wedding 
electronics to weaponry, and bright young scientists flocked to 
the Hughes Aircraft Co. because he created a questing atmo- 
sphere and provided them with the wherewithal to experiment 
The company rapidly ex- 
panded, but in the ‘50s 
Hughes offended his best 
scientists by second-guess- 
ing them. After many quit, 


the Air Force threatened 
to cancel its defense 
contracts unless Hughes 
ceased interfering. Partly 
to reassure the Air Force, 
as well as to save taxes, 
he gave the company’s stock to the Hughes Medical Institute in 
1954, but he still prided himself on its achievements 

He had even sharper ups and downs at Trans World Air- 
lines. With huge infusions of cash. he built it from a small south- 
western carrier into a globe girdler. It was also his fief. He chose 
planes, tinkered with design improvements and harassed TWA’s 
presidents with interminable post-midnight calls. On transcon- 
tinental flights, four to six seats were always blocked off for him 
even though he almost never used them. After Hughes’ failure 
to raise the money for TWA’s jet fleet, he lost control of the air- 
line, and the new management hit him with an antitrust suit 
Hughes won it in the U.S. Supreme Court. By that time, how- 
ever, he had sold his huge bloc of TWA at a moment when the 
market was very high. He got $546 million, but he regretted los- 
ing TWA. “It’s not mine any more,” Hughes would say. “I can’t 
run my hands over it any more,” 

In much the same way he gained—and_ lost—Hollywood's 
RKO. Buying it in 1948, he soon became the only individual to 
own a major U.S. film studio. He would summon associates to 
midnight meetings in obscure hotels and sometimes hole up for 
weeks in a studio screening room, subsisting on cookies and 
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Detroit still can’t catch up with the Fox 
by Audi. Because Detroit still can’t give 
you all these features in one cor: 

Like front-engine, front-wheel drive, 
for surefooted traction, or fuel injection, 
for easier starts in cold weather. 

Acceleration from 0 to 50 in 8.0 sec- 
onds. A rich, spacious interior with lots 
of leg and headroom for five foxy folks. 


Sophisticated safety features, like 
dual diagonal brakes, so if one brake 
circuit fails, another takes over. Or neg- 
ative steering roll radius, to help bring 
the car to a controlled stop in case 
of a front tire blowout 

And aremarkably small appetite for 
gas: The EPA estimates 37 mpg on 
the highway, and 24 mpg in the city 





(standard shift). Your actual mpg may 
vary with how and where you drive, 
your car's condition and optional 
equipment 

Someday, Detroit may find a way to 
combine economy, performance and 
juxury in one car. And if they do, they'll 
have one of the most impressive cars 
in the world—the ‘76 Fox by Audi 
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milk while watching nonstop reruns of old flicks. The studio 
had few postwar hits: its executives revolted; and in disgust 
Hughes sold RKO in 1954 for a small profit to the General Tire 
and Rubber Co 


The Looming Conflict 


Because Hughes’ life was so shrouded by secrecy. it will be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to assess his achievements, Beyond doubt, 
he possessed a visionary gift for applying the scientific break- 
throughs of today to create the new products of tomorrow. With 
his encouragement, his companies developed the laser, commu- 
nications satellites and a dizzying array of esoteric weaponry 
| Asone senior Pentagon intelligence officer puts it, “He was some- 






To many of his hired managers, the supremely powerful man 
whom they never saw was “The Shareholder.” As such, Howard 
Hughes controlled everything through Summa Corp., headquar- 
tered in Las Vegas, and the Howard Hughes Medical Institute 
in Miami. Occasionally, the corpulent assets of the two orga- 
nizations bump into each other, revealing the complex relation- 
ships. The institute, of which Hughes was sole trustee, owns all 
of Hughes Aircraft Co., the huge defense contractor (more than 
$1.4 billion worth last year). Hughes Aircraft, in turn, owns half 
of Theta Cable, a cable TV system in Los Angeles. The other 
half is owned by Teleprompter Corp., a non-Hughes company, 
and about 5% of Teleprompter’s stock is owned by Summa. 

Of the two major Hughes entities, Summa is the most var- 
ied. Housed in a heavily guarded building near the Las Vegas 
strip, it owns most of the Hughes properties and has an esti- 
| mated $200 million in cash and negotiable securities 
Of Summa’s four operating divisions, the most glittering ts 

the recreational group. It supervises the hotels and casinos in 
| Las Vegas, Reno and the Bahamas. Summa’s communications 
| group supervises KLAS-TV and the Hughes Television Network 
Inc., which connects stations across the country for special pro- 
grams. (Coming up: a two-hour Bicentennial extravaganza.) 
| The transportation group owns Hughes Helicopters Div.. the 
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The Kingdom and Its Power 


summa 


Howard R. stockholder 

Frank William Gay—executive V.P. and director 
Nadine Henley —senior V.P. and director 
Chester Davis—general counsel and director 


MAJOR HOLDINGS OF THE SUMMA CORP. 


The Sincke Frontier, Desert Inn, Landmark \ 
and Costaways hotels. Paradise Valley Country\ _ 
Club, Silver Slipper casino and Horold's Club. 
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thing of a genius in understanding far-out concepts of electro- 
optical systems, infra-red sensors and other sophisticated gear 
from undersea to outer space.” 

Judged solely on the balance sheet, Hughes performed bril- 
liantly. Starting with a company worth only $750,000 in 1924, 
he increased the assets astronomically. Yet many businessmen 
who have observed Hughes closely contend that his companies 
succeeded only when he left them alone. There is much to be 
said for that argument. Since he had little interest in drilling tech- 
nology, he left Toolco alone; because it had an excellent prod- 
uct, it produced a gusher of profits. By contrast, Hughes med- 
died so much in RKO and TWA that he ultimately failed there. 

In Las Vegas the Hughes casinos and hotels are poorly man- 
aged compared with other Strip establishments. Furthermore, 





big manufacturer of military choppers. It controls 
Hughes Airwest, the regional airline, through still 
another outfit, the Hughes Air Corp. The group 
runs Hughes Aviation Services Div., which ser- 
vices and repairs planes and provides terminal facilities for char- 
ter aircraft at Las Vegas’ McCarran International Airport. 

A fourth group is concerned chiefly with land management 
It controls about 1,200 mines in Nevada and runs the Husite op- 
eration that owns about 30,000 acres of undeveloped desert near 
Las Vegas. Hughes bought most of the land during the Korean 
War as a possible site for relocation of defense plants. Total in- 
vestment in the Nevada mining operations has been about $18 
million, and return is described as inadequate. There is also an ar- 
chitectural engineering firm called Archisystems. 

The Howard Hughes Medical Institute, funded entirely by 
dividends from Hughes Aircraft, disburses about $1 million an- 
nually to medical experts. The institute, whose work is highly re- 
garded, has a staff of more than 100 scientists and technicians 
working for it in its quarters near the University of Miami School 
of Medicine. 

Unlike private foundations, the institute does not give grants 
Instead, it employs “medical investigators” in various places, pay- 
ing them out of income received from Hughes Aircraft. The Gov- 
ernment has been in a running battle with the institute over its | 
status as a tax-free trust because it is so closely tied to Hughes Air- 
craft and gives out relatively little of its wealth. So far, all of the 
challenges to the institute's tax-free status have failed 
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SPRUCE GOOSE, 200-TON, EIGHT-ENGINE FLYING BOAT DESIGNED AND BUILT BY HOWARD HUGHES, RESTS IN LOS ANGELES HARBOR (1947) 


Hughes failed to build in Nevada the new light in- 
dustrial plants that he had promised, or to develop 
the strategically located plots of land that he bought 
up in Las Vegas 

At precisely 4 p.m. last Wednesday, gamblers 
in the Hughes-owned casinos in Las Vegas were 
startled to hear over the P.A. system: “We ask that 
you pause for one minute of silence in reverence 
and remembrance of our good friend and a great 
American, Howard Robard Hughes.” 

For 60 seconds, pit bosses held the dice at the 
crap tables; dealers shoed the cards at the 21 games 
croupiers stopped the roulette wheels; and the ca- 
sinos fell silent as players restively eyed their 
watches and women stared vacantly into their pa- 
per cups full of quarters in front of the slots. Sen- 
timent not being a major commodity in Vegas, one 
man in the Desert Inn muttered when it was over, 
“Okay, he had his minute. Let’s deal ‘em.” 

The lack of empathy was fairly widespread. In 
Hughes plants, the flag flew at half mast, but there 
were no sighs of mourning. In his latter years, 
Hughes had become the epitome of the 20th cen- 
tury tragedy, a man so preoccupied with gadgets 
and power that he severed the bond with his fel- 
low men 

Quite a few of his fellow men, however, were 
more than ever interested in his riches, and the 
scramble was beginning for the money—or at least 
part of the action. Producer David Wolper trum- 
peted that he would make a film about Hughes t- 
tled—guess what?—The Billionaire. It will hardly 
be factual, since he intends to base it on the fake 
“autobiography” of Hughes that Writer Clifford Irving foisted 
on LIFE and McGraw-Hill before he was jailed for fraud. Hughes’ 
former chef, Garry Reich, said that he was ready to sell the rec- 
ipe for the fudge that Howard savored. Meanwhile, the Mex- 
ican authorities seemed piqued that Hughes had got away with- 
out leaving anything valuable behind. Two days after his death, 
Mexican detectives raided his Jasmine suite in the Acapulco 
penthouse and seized three aides, who had stayed behind to 
pack furniture and shred files. At week's end the Mexicans 
charged Hughes Aide Clarence Waldron, 41, with forging 
Hughes’ signature on a Mexican tourist card The other two 
were released. Under intense questioning, the aides disclosed 
that Hughes had been bedridden for years and was too weak to 
write. He had been unconscious for three days before he was 
flown to Houston 

The battle over the billions almost certainly will be fought 
by two groups that could hardly be more opposed. On the one 
side are Hughes’ rather distant Houston relatives, all members 
of the city’s old, tight-knit aristocracy. They live mostly in the 
genteel River Oaks area, belong to the best clubs (the Assembly 
the Tejas Club), are members of the Christ Church € athedral 
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The matriarch is the aged Mrs. Frederick Lum- 
mis, a Wellesley graduate (1911) who is the widow 
of a physician. Her son, William Rice Lummis, Is 
a member of the prestigious Houston law firm of 
Andrews, Kurth, Campbell & Jones, which has 
handled the Hughes family’s private matters for 
half a century. There are three other Lummis chil 
dren, all with at least potential claims to Hughes’ 
estate: Frederick Rice Lummis Jr., a physician; An 
nette Neff, wife of a Houston banker; and Allene 
Russell, a Boston suburbanite. Another aunt has 
died, but three of her children could be claimants 
They are: Mrs. Sara Lindsey, a past president of 
the Houston Junior League; Mrs. Janet Davis, wife 
of the president of a die-casting company, and 
James Houstoun, an insurance man. Another cous- 
in is Houston Accountant Howard Gano, who is 
the son of the brother of Hughes’ mother. Most of 
them had not seen Hughes since he returned in tri- 
umph from his world flight in 1938. Says Sara Lind- 
sey: “All the kids in the family rode in the parade 
in 1938. We haven't seen or heard from him since.” 

On the other side are three self-made and mid- 
die-class people who represent the anti-Houston 
faction within the Hughes empire, which finally 
prevailed in the long battle for Howard’s ear. The 
last of the old-guard Texans were purged when he 
sold off the Hughes Tool Co. for $150 million in 
1972. The three: Frank William Gay, 55, Summa’s 
highest-ranking officer, began as a clerk in the ear- 
ly 1950s in Hughes’ communications center, be- 
came the chief of the nurse-aides surrounding Hughes and was 
picked by him to be the holding company’s executive vice pres- 
ident. The general counsel is Chester Davis. 65. the irrepres- 
sible Wall Street lawyer who ultimately won the twelve-yeal 
TWA antitrust suit for Hughes; he and Gay had long been ri- 
vals, but in the past two years have patched up their quarrels 
The third member of the triumvirate is Nadine Henley, 69 
Hughes’ longtime and fiercely loyal administrative assistant 

The lines along which the legal battles will be fought will de- 
pend largely on whether one or more wills come to light Much 
will hinge, too, on what evidence each side can produce about 
Hughes’ state of mind at the time he executed any will. Since 
Hughes hated to sign his name, the signature may be questioned 
Still, legal developments seem likely to take one of four possible 
routes 

> If there is not a valid will bequeathing the money to the 
medical institute, the Hughes estate will be subject to massive fed- 
eral death taxes that will more than halve it (and will narrow 
the federal budget deficit a bit; after all, every little billion helps) 

> If Hughes left a final testament bequeathing his estate to 
the medical institute, as he often said he intended, the money 
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could be spared the ravages of the death tax. Gay and Co. would 
support this will, since it most likely would put them in control 
of the medical institute, which, in turn, would then be the sole 
owner of Summa. In that case, Summa would continue to func- 
tion along its present lines but would pay its profits to the in- 
stitute. The Hughes family could—and probably would—fight. 
Their lawyers would argue that Hughes was not of sound mind 
when he executed the will and that he had been under the con- 
trol of the persons who benefited from the will, And the Gov- 
ernment might also fight in the courts to remove the institute's 
tax-exempt status. 

> If Hughes left more than one will, the situation would be 
even more complicated. There would be a long court exami- 
nation over the different documents to try to determine which 
one was the most recent and whether it had been drawn 
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and properly witnessed while Hughes was in his right mind 

> If Hughes left a single will dividing his estate between his 
relatives and the institute—and perhaps some others, including 
possibly the Mormon church—the various sides would be likely 
to fight anyhow. Each probably would go to court to assert its 
claim to the entire inheritance 

In life, Howard Hughes was able to conceal most of his foi- 
bles and fancies from public view. But if the case goes to court. 
the various claimant sides will be forced to reveal as much as 
they can about his state of mind and his way of life in order to 
prove the validity of their own claims to his fabulous wealth. It 
seems quite likely that the looming litigation will peel back the 
layers of mystery. They still cloak Hughes in much the same man- 
ner as the yellow sheet that shrouded his emaciated corpse on 
his last flight home 


From the Penthouse Papers 


HUGHES MEMO TO ROBERT MAHEU (1968) 


Something like the Wizard of Oz, who spoke to the world in 
a disembodied voice from behind a huge paper head, Howard 
Hughes for the last ten years of his life communicated with his 
business staff chiefly by memos. He wrote down his instructions 
in pen on yellow legal pads, and the memos were delivered by 
his loyal Mormon retainers. His handwriting, though unstylish, 
was clear, but when he was nervous or overwrought he splat- 
tered his memos with word and sentence changes. Most of the 
missives went to Robert Maheu, his trusted top aide until the 
two men broke in late 1970. Maheu read the memos and hand- 
ed them back to the messenger for return to Hughes 

On Thanksgiving Eve 1970, in the midst of the power strug- 
gle that pitted his Mormon palace guard against Maheu. Hughes 
abruptly decamped from Las Vegas and moved to the Bahamas, 
leaving behind some of his private files. Soon after, while his ser- 
vants in Nevada were in a state of confusion over his sudden de- 
parture, someone entered Hughes’ 9th-floor penthouse in the 
Desert Inn and removed sheaves of his personal memos. Most 
of them ended up in the hands of Hank Greenspun, editor and 
publisher of the Las Vegas Sun. He published some of them and 
showed others to a few journalists writing about Hughes. Most 
of the memos remain secreted by Greenspun. 

In a number of the memos, Hughes mentions Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey, whom he refers to as “Humphries,” “the 
V.P.~ or “H.H.H.” Hughes seemed to think that he could enlist 
Humphrey’s aid in his own crusade to halt a huge nuclear test ex- 
plosion that was planned in Nevada in 1968 by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission (see cut above left). He had some environmen- 
tal worries, but his real fear was that the blast would scare off 
tourists. His efforts failed; the test went off on schedule. Ex- 
cerpts from Hughes’ memos to Maheu from 1966 to 1970 
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SIMILAR MEMO WRITTEN IN LAS VEGAS 


>» On race relations: “I know there is tremendous pressure 
upon the [Las Vegas] Strip owners to adopt a more liberal 
attitude toward integration, open housing and employment of 
more negroes ... I can summarize my attitude about em- 
ploying more negroes very simply—I think it is a wonderful 
idea for somebody else. somewhere else. I know this is not a 
very praiseworthy point of view, but I feel the negroes have 
already made enough progress to last the next 100 years and 
there is such a thing as overdoing it ... I lived right in the mid- 
dle of one race riot in which negroes committed atrocities 
equal to any in Viet Nam.” 

> On threatening the Atomic Energy Commission: “I think 
that the AEC must be made to realize that | am dedicated to 
the minimum request made of them [to delay the explosion] 
That if they do not grant it, I will ally myself completely with 
the all-out anti-bomb faction throughout the entire U.S. That 
this group had only been waiting for a strong leader and | am 
ready to dedicate the rest of my life and every cent I possess 
in a complete no quarter fight to outlaw all nuclear testing of 
every kind and everywhere 

> On getting a lower price from Mobster Moe Dalit, 
when trying to buy his Stardust Hotel: “You may be surprised 
how many times a man like Moe will make concessions for a 
friend. I mean, for example, that I believe Moe would go fur- 
ther as a gesture of personal friendship to you than he ever 
would as the result of negotiating pressure brought by me. You 
see, if I try to bargain Moe into a deal, his pride asserts itself 
and he says "Never! Whereas as a favor and gesture of per- 
sonal friendship to you Moe might easily do for you what 
he would not do for me. Anyhow, please try. Howard.” 

> On constructing a mansion: “Bob, please go ahead and 
buy the two lots in the name of H.T. [Hughes Tool] Co., and 
please proceed to build likewise at the company’s expense. I 
think we might get the building job done more economically if 
the architect and the builder think it is for you at your ex- 
pense. Many thanks. Howard.” 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


L.B.J.: Naked to His Enemies 


More than anything, Lyndon Baines 
Johnson wanted to be loved—by his 
family, his friends, his staff, the nation, 
everybody. He liked to envision himself 
as a benevolent dictator of the world, 
supplying every living soul with hous- 
ing, clothing, a job and eternal peace 
Fate could not have been more cruel, 
then, in denying him the love he craved 
in making him so hated during the lat- 
ter part of his presidency that he dared 
not venture outside the White House 
In his bewilderment and despair, he rue- 
fully asked: “How is it possible that peo- 
ple could be so ungrateful to me after I 
have given them so much?” 

Doris Kearns, 33, associate professor 
of government at Harvard, describes 
that last bitter period of L.B.J.’s pres- 
idency in Lyndon Johnson and the Amer- 
ican Dream, a biography to be published 
by Harper & Row in June. It is a sad 
dispiriting account of ebbing power and 
influence, of vast ego and appetites de- 
flated, of a world collapsed 

Psychic Distance. Johnson first 
met Kearns at a party for White House 
Fellows in the spring of 1967. A Ph.D 
candidate at Harvard, she had been se- 
lected for the program even though she 
had written a magazine article entitled 
‘How to Remove L.B.J. in 1968." When 
it was Kearns’ turn to dance with the 
President, he boasted that Harvard men 

can't dance like I'm dancing now,” She 
obviously waltzed her way into his af- 
fections, because after working for sev- 
eral months in the Labor Department 
Johnson had her transferred to the 
White House. As he prepared to leave 
office, he asked her to come to Texas to 
help with his memoirs. She replied that 
she wanted to continue working with the 
poor in Cambridge, Mass. Never mind 
said L.B.J.: he would find her bigger and 
better poor in Texas. She finally suc- 
cumbed and spent much of the next four 
years at the Texas ranch 

Johnson doubtless expected love at 
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least from his biographer, but in this, 
too, he was to be disappointed. He told 
Kearns that she reminded him of his 
mother, and so he unburdened himself 
of dreams, ambitions and regrets that 
he had confided, apparently, to no one 
else. He hoped that she would salvage 
his reputation at Harvard, citadel of real 
and imagined enemies. But Kearns was 
too well trained on alien terrain and kept 
her psychic distance from her over- 
whelming subject. Imbued with some of 
the 1960s suspicions of practical polli- 
tics, she is fair to L.B.J. but unfailingly 
cool. To her, Johnson is a monstrous 
amalgam of political good and evil, wor- 
thy of meticulous dissection. Her scalpel 
is cutting, and the wounds inflicted will 
not be easily healed by later biographers. 
In her book, Johnson is naked to his en- 
emies as he never was when alive 

The book provides no confirmation 
of rumors that author and subject were 
lovers. Kearns insists that the relation- 
ship was strictly literary. She was be- 
mused but scarcely impressed by the 
gifts he lavished on her. She received 
no less than a dozen electric toothbrush- 
es, a gift L.B.J. favored for friends, “for 
then I know that from now until the 
end of their days, they will think of me 
the first thing in the morning and the 
last at night.” 

Bolstering her narrative with a rath- 
er cumbersome psychohistory, Kearns 
tries to explain Johnson's massive drive 
to power. She makes much of the fact 
that his father, a small farmer and real 


estate trader, insisted on displays of 
manliness from him, while his mother 
emphasized gentility. Lavish with her 


love at times, his mother withheld it 
when he displeased her. Out of these in- 
ner conflicts, Kearns traces the devel- 
opment of a tormented, driven politi- 
cian. But Johnson may also have been 
shaped as much by Texas and national 
political traditions. His political educa- 
tion began amid rural poverty and the 
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BIOGRAPHER DORIS KEARNS 
Fair but unfailingly cool. 


Depression; he was schooled in govern- 
mental activism by the New Deal. As 
he scaled the political ladder in the years 
following World War II, Americans ex- 
pected increasing benefits from Govern- 
ment, and L.B.J. was happy to provide 
them. He subscribed to what could be 
called a politics of plenty: more of ev- 
erything for everybody. He was the ideal 
President for the insatiable 1960s 
Formidable Seduction. Johnson's 
brains were inferior to very few—his 
genes and his drives were second to 
none. He lacked only a sense of pro- 
portion and restraint. Early in life, he 
demonstrated a formidable gift of per- 
suasion. He had an uncanny knack for 
attaching himself to men of power—in 
school, in the New Deal bureaucracy 
in Congress, in the Senate. He 
miffed that his talent was dismissed as 
arm-twisting”; he considered it soul 
catching of a very high order. Intellec- 
tuals, he complained to Kearns, “never 
take time to think about what goes on 
in these one-to-one sessions because they 
have never been involved in persuading 
anyone to do anything. They're just like 
a pack of nuns who've convinced them- 
selves that sex is dirty and ugly and low- 
down because they can never have it 
They see it as rape instead of seduction 
and they miss the elaborate preparation 
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The heroes of your childhood 
havent vanished. 





This is dedicated to everyone 
who, growing up in the 1950's, 
lived, ate, slept and dreamt 
baseball. 

Life was simpler then. Between 
the baseball cards and the hours 
spent watching the local heroes on 
TV, you managed to organize your 
life very neatly. Everything fell in 
either of two categories: (1) base- 
ball and (2) everything else. And 
there was no reason to believe 
things would ever change. 

Incredible as it seems, that was 
almost two decades ago. 

And over the years, something 
strange happened: the future 
arrived. 

You can’t postpone the future. 

If all that time can slip by so 
fast, imagine how quickly the next 


They've become grandfathers. 


several years will pass. 

That’s why we'd like to urge you 
to get ready for them. 

And that’s where Metropolitan 
Life can help. 

We don’t just insure your life. We 
help insure your future. 

You’re probably hoping to send 
your children to college. We can 
provide insurance that can help 
make it possible. 

Or maybe you'd like to build the 
vacation home you’ ve always 
promised yourself. Your 
Metropolitan insurance can help. 

Or maybe, instead of retiring, 
you'll decide to start a second 
career or your own business. We 
help make that possible, too. 

In fact, two out of every three 
dollars we pay out in benefits go to 


living policyholders—to help pay 
for their future. 
He who hesitates 
pays higher premiums. 

At Metropolitan Life, we insure 
over forty million people. We’ ve 
been helping people prepare for 
the future for 107 years. But while 
much has changed over that time, 
one fact about personal life 
insurance is always the same: 

The sooner you begin, the less it 
costs every year. 

See your Metropolitan 
representative. Soon. 

Because the future gets closer 
every minute. 


&¢ Metropolitan 


Where the future is now 








"Not all unleaded 
Your car, old or new, might 








by Bob Awe, Gasoline Product Manager, Shell Oil Company 


A Shell fuel expert tells why the 
right gasoline for your car 
might just happen to be un- 
leaded. And offers help on 
fighting engine knock in "75s 
and ’76s. 


First, I’ll tell you how a thing like 
lead got into gasoline in the first 
place. Then I'll talk about some 
engine problems that the right 
gasoline can solve. After that, I'll 
tell you why some new cars are 
being “detuned.” 

At the end, I'll give you some 
information about our own Shell 
Super Regular Unleaded. 

How lead got there 
in the first place 
The first gasolines didn’t have 
lead. They worked just fine in 
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Before the Twenties, all gasolines were Ws 
leaded. Then came higher compression ev 
gines and with them, engine knock 
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In normal operation (A) the fuel-air mixture inside a cylinder burns smoothly, starting at 
the spark plug. When an engine knocks (B) some of the mixture explodes all at once 


the low compression engines of 
the early 1900's. 

Later, the higher compres- 
sion engines ran into “knock.” 
When an engine knocks, some of 
its fuel-air mixture explodes all 
at once instead of burning 
smoothly. You can hear this as a 
pinging, rattling noise. 

In 1921 it was discovered 
that adding certain lead com- 
pounds to the gasoline could pre- 
vent knock, and this discovery 
paved the way for higher effi- 
ciency engines. 

Since octane numbers mea- 
sure the ability of gasoline to re- 
sist knock, you could say that 


Octane Facts and Myths. Test yourself. 


The more octane, the better. 
Myth. An octane rating any higher 
than your car needs does no good. 
There is more than one kind of oc- 
tane rating. 


Fact. For example, the octane rat- 
ing used most in owner’s manuals 
comes from the Research octane 


test. 
The Motor octane test gives a 
lower rating. The number you often 


see on gasoline pumps is, in accord- 
ance with a government rule, an 
average of the two. It’s usually 
three to five numbers below the Re- 
search octane rating. 

Run-on can be an octane 
problem. 

Fact. If your car keeps chugging on 
after you turn off the key, a gasoline 
with a higher Research octane rat- 
ing will help. 





lead increases a gasoline’s octane 
rating. 

But today, most new cars 
are required by law to use un- 
leaded gasoline. In these gaso- 
lines, high-octane hydrocarbons 
are usually substituted for the 
lead. 

Unleaded in your pre-’75 car 
Pre-1975 cars don’t have to use 
unleaded. So why should you 
even consider it? Because one of 
the unleadeds just might turn out 
to be the right gasoline for your 
car. By right, I mean the one 
that gives you the best balance 
between price and performance. 

Here are two performance 
problems that might be cured by 
a change of gasoline — perhaps 
to one of the unleadeds. 

1. Run-on — you turn off the 
key but the engine keeps chug- 
ging on. 

2. Stallout — the engine dies 
one or more times until it finally 
warms up. 

Of course these problems 
can sometimes have mechanical 
solutions, too. But if your car is 
in tune it’s smart to try to solve 
them by switching gasoline first. 


asolines are alike. 








_show you the difference.’ 


And when you shop around for 
the right gasoline, don’t leave out 
the unleadeds. 

If you do end up using an 
unleaded, you get a nice little 
bonus. Your spark plugs and 
muffler will last longer. 

Tip: If your owner’s manual does 
not say your engine is designed 
for unleaded — and if you drive 
at sustained high speeds — a 
tankful of leaded fuel every 4th 
or 5th fill-up will protect exhaust 
valves against excessive wear. 
Two ways to fight knock in the 

unleaded cars 

The law says that unleaded gaso- 
line. must have a “Research oc- 
tane number” of at least 91. 
(Somewhat less for high alti- 
tudes.) Most unleaded gasoline 
is only slightly above this 
minimum. 

But a lot of new cars are 
knocking with these fuels. And 
we expect more of them to start 
knocking as they get older — at 
least one in three of them, in 
fact. 

“Detuning” the car — that 
is, having the ignition timing re- 






tarded — is one way to fight the 
knock. And this remedy is some- 
times used. 

But detuning has some bad 
side effects. It might hurt perfor- 
mance. And, all other factors 
being equal, detuning can hurt 
your gas mileage. (See chart.) 

For example, if your car’s 
ignition had to be retarded by 
four degrees to get rid of knock, 





will eventually develop 
em knock using the average 
unleaded gasoline 
you could expect a mileage loss of 
about four percent. That would 
cost you money — as much as if 
you paid about 2* more per gallon 
at today’s prices. 

And detuning may be 
against the law. Check before 
you have it done. 
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Detuning (Degrees Ignition is Retarded) 


Mileage decreases by about one percent for every degree the timing is retarded 


from the proper setting, up to six degrees. 


We estimate that at least 
one out of three new cars 


The right gasoline might be the 
answer 

There are differences in the oc- 
tane ratings of unleaded gaso- 
lines, just as there are with 
leaded gasolines. So if your car 
knocks on the average unleaded, 
try switching to an unleaded with 
higher octane. 


Unleaded users 
If your car acts like it > 
needs a tune-up, try oie 
Shell Super Regular A 
Unleaded first. het ind 
Engine knock, stallout, 

and run-on are problems sve 
generally thought to be 
caused only by poor en- 

gine tune. But they can 

also be caused by the gasoline 
you're using. 

Maybe all your car needs is Shell 
Super Regular Unleaded. 

It’s blended to fight stallout. And 
its higher octane rating (94 to 95 Re- 
search octane instead of about 92 for 
the average unleaded) can reduce 
knock and run-on in many cars. 

Why spend money for a tune-up 
if all you need is the right gasoline? 
Try a tankful of Shell Super Regular 
Unleaded first. Available at most 
Shell service stations. 





Any questions? Write me. 
Send your questions about un- 
leaded gasoline to me. Bob Awe, 
Gasoline Product Manager, Shell 
Oil Company, P.O. Box 60609, 
Civie Center Station, Houston, 
Texas 77208. 

If you like, ask for our free 
booklet of gasoline-saving tips, 
“Confessions of A Mileage 
Champion.” 














before the act is finally done 

Johnson practiced this seduction on 
everyone. He told Kearns: “You learn 
that Stewart Alsop cares a lot about ap- 
pearing to be an intellectual and a his- 
torian, so whenever you talk to him, play 
down the gold cufflinks which you play 
up with TIME magazine, and to him, em- 
phasize your relationship with F.D.R 
and your roots in Texas. You learn that 
Mary McGrory likes dominant person- 
alities and Doris Fleeson cares only 
about issues, so with McGrory, you come 
on strong and with Fleeson you make 
yourself sound like some impractical 
red-hot liberal.” 

Finest Hour. With her occasional 
bias of the 1960s, Kearns tends to belit- 
tle L.B.J.’s politics of consensus. But she 
understands that consensus was 
needed after John Kennedy’s as- 
sassination and that Johnson pro- 
vided it in what was his finest 
hour. Reaching the presidency on 
that grim November day was no 
joy to Johnson, as he explained 
“For millions of Americans, I was 
still illegitimate, a naked man 
with no presidential covering, a 
pretender to the throne. And then 
there was Texas, my home, the 
home of both the murder and the 
murder of the murderer. And then 
there were the bigots and the di- 
viders and the Eastern intellectu- 
als who were waiting to knock me 
down before I could even begin to 
stand up. The whole thing was al- 
most unbearable.” But Johnson 
presided over the transition with 
such compassion and acumen that 
for a few months at least, he came 
close to achieving his lifelong am- 
bition of getting everybody to love 
him 

His relations with the Kenne- 
dy family and their supporters re- 
mained ambivalent; they were too 
much identified with the enemy 
intellectuals. On the one hand, he 
was more than generous to Ken- 
nedy appointees; he kept many of 
them on and gave them a major 
role in Government. But he felt 
the need to humiliate others. For 
Johnson, love too often meant submis- 
sion; and once a man submitted, John- 
son despised him. Crudity was a favorite 
weapon. With great glee, L.BJ. de- 
scribed a “delicate Kennedyite” whom 
he dragged into the bathroom to contin- 
ue a conversation. He “found it utterly 
impossible to look at me while I sat on 
the toilet.” L.B.J. badgered him to come 
closer so that they could talk. “Then be- 
gan the most ludicrous scene I had ever 
witnessed. Instead of simply turning 
around and walking over to me, he kept 
his face away from me and walked back- 
ward, one rickety step at a time. It cer- 
tainly made me wonder how that man 
had made it so far in the world.” John- 
son was obsessed with Robert Kennedy, 
whom he considered as skilled and ruth- 
less as himself in acquiring and exercis- 
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ing power. L.B.J. resisted all the Kenne- 
dy supporters who importuned him to 
put Bobby on the ticket in 1964. He felt 
that if Kennedy were his Vice President, 
he could not be his own man and could 
never prove his electability 

Johnson hoped that his Great Soci- 
ety would win him lasting fame and ap- 
preciation. In the most discerning part of 
her book, Kearns describes how the 
Great Society failed because of John- 
son’s lack of follow-through. All his en- 
ergies were devoted to getting his pro- 
grams passed by Congress; when that 
was done, he lost interest or his attention 
was diverted by the growing agony of 
Viet Nam. Johnson, writes Kearns, was 
surprisingly unaware of the implications 
of his Great Society. He simply assumed 





LBJ'S FAREWELL APPEARANCE BEFORE CONGRESS 
Ebbing power and appetites deflated. 


that it would appeal to rich and poor, 
black and white alike. It came asa shock 
when the programs sharpened rivalry 
and hostility among various ethnic 
groups who were battling for their share 
of the pie. Johnson seemed similarly 
oblivious to the most innovative feature 
of the Great Society program: the com- 
munity action groups established as part 
of the antipoverty program. He had no 
intention, he told Kearns, of putting his 
programs in the hands of amateurs, who 
often wasted money and warred against 
elected officials. He assumed that the 
programs would be run by some ideal 
administrator, like Chicago Mayor 
Richard Daley. In the case of the Great 
Society, Johnson was a father who did 
not know his own child 

The riots in Watts, coming the same 
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week in 1965 that Johnson signed the 
Voting Rights Act, were the beginning 
of his disillusionment. At first, he re- 
fused to take calls from generals urging 
him to send in the National Guard. “We 
needed decisions from him,” said White 
House Aide Joseph Califano. “But he 
simply wouldn't respond.” Events had 
confounded him. “How is it possible af- 
ter all we've accomplished?” he kept 
asking. “How could it be? Is the world 
topsy-turvy?” 

Tall Tale. Riots at home were fol- 
lowed by the growing Viet Nam War in- 
stead of the eternal peace Johnson had 
envisioned. As the attacks on him 
mounted, according to Kearns, he grad- 
ually drifted from reality. Not always 
scrupulous about separating fact -from 
fiction, he began to treat politics 
as a tall tale with villains lurking 
everywhere. “Two or three intel- 
lectuals started it all,” he ex- 
plained. “They produced all the 
doubt, they and the columnists in 


the Washington Post, the New 
York Times, Newsweek and 
Lire.” Then Bobby Kennedy 


joined the conspiracy, then Mar 
tin Luther King, then the Com- 
munists who “control the three 
networks and the 40 major out- 
lets of communication.” “And 
isn’t it funny that you could al- 
ways find Soviet Ambassador Do- 
brynin’s car in front of Reston’s 
house the night before [New York 
Times Columnist James] Reston 
delivered a blast on Viet Nam?” 
Kearns says that L.BJ. might 
have been putting her on a bit, 
but his words carried conviction 
‘This continual concentration on 
conspiracy,” she writes, “squan- 
dered a large amount of energy.” 

In the last weeks of his pres- 
idency, Johnson was consumed 
with his failure. “Hating the days, 
Johnson hated the nights even 
more,” writes Kearns. He had re- 
curring nightmares of paralysis: 
he dreamed that while he lay in 
bed immobilized, his staff divided 
up his power. In his youth, he had 
dreamed that he was driving a 
herd of cattle out of a swamp; now he 
fantasized that he was mired in the 
swamp unable to save himself. Finally, 
he would get out of bed and prowl the 
White House corridors with a flashlight 
until he reached the portrait of Wood- 
row Wilson, who was paralyzed by a 
stroke during his presidency. The pic- 
ture was strangely soothing to Johnson, 
who seemed reassured by the fact that 
Wilson was dead and he, Johnson, was 
still alive. “He could not rid himself of 
the suspicion that a mean God had set 
out to torture him in the cruelest man- 
ner possible,” writes Kearns. “His suf- 
fering no longer consisted of his usual 
melancholy; it was an acute, throbbing 
pain, and he craved relief. More than 
anything, he wanted peace and quiet 
An end to the pain.” 
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A price that low makes our Fury all the more beautiful. 






Think of it. The Plymouth 
Fury shown below starts with a 
base sticker price of just $3,699? 
That's excluding taxes, destina- 
tion charges and $71 for white 
sidewall tires and deluxe wheel 
covers. But still, compare prices 
like that to other cars in its class. 
You'll see that’s a beautiful price 
for this much Fury. 

FURY: ROOMIEST 2-DOOR 

IN ITS CLASS. 

Fury is a foot shorter than most 
full-size cars. But, in a comparison 
fo) ay s-o MELaTost)(e(-tem ay] oM-Lave (101 
room, Plymouth Fury offers more 
total space for six passengers 
than any other car in its class. 





GOOD GAS MILEAGE. 
EVEN WITHAN 
AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION. 

Meavevemaltelaveyaly 


23 E.P.A estimates 
1 6 mpg. city 


In recent E.P.A tests, a 6-cylinder* 
Fury, even with an optional 

VWI Covser-livemic-laltatlcc ie) smmee) @-18) 
estimated 23 mpg on the highway 
and 16 in the city. Of course, your 
mileage may differ depending on 
how and where you drive, the 
condition of your car, and its 
optional equipment. 


*6-cylinder model as priced and tested 
not available in California. 













The more you get to know ity” 


the more beautiful it gets: 


“~ 
- 





AND HERE’S THE CLINCHER. 
Chrysler Corporation has a 
warranty so strong, all you'll have 
to take care of in your new Fury 
is normal maintenance like chang- 
ing filters and wiper blades. Our 
warranty takes care of everything 
else. Here's what it says: For the 
first 12 months of use, any 
Chrysler Corporation dealer will 
fix, without charge for parts or 
labor, any part of our 1976 
passenger cars we supply (except 
tires) which proves defective in 
normal use, regardless of mileage. 

The beautiful "76 Fury. Get to 
know it better at your Chrysler- 
Plymouth dealer. 


SPECIAL FURY SALE | 
Underway Now. 


Right now, during our special 





If you can’t read this: 


OOOOOOOO 


i cen 





{ - 
ee 
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read this: 


See that mumbo-jumbo stereo, BSR three-speed 
up there? It tells you exactly . changer, two-way acoustic 
how to set up a great stereo —_ suspension speakers and 


system. class. 
But there is an easier way. If you’re dying to be an 
Get a Centrex by Pioneer. engineer, go to night school. 
Our electronics wizards But if you'll settle for 


have matched and balanced __ incredible sound, see your 
all the components perfectly. nearest Pioneer dealer. 


So you could forget them CENTREX 
totally. by PIONEER 
And you get sensational 


sound, even if you don’t 
know a watt from an ohm. 

What do you have to do? 

Just plug it in. 

But don’t let the simple 
installation fool you. These 
units do complex things. 

Our KH-5151, for 
example, has front loading 
stereo cassette tape player 
with recording capability, — 
auxiliary input, AM/FM 








Centrex plug-in 
stereo at one of 
these dealers: 


ALASKA 


Anchorage 
Payess Super Drag 
Pay fs Save 
loam Emcrones 

ALABAMA 

All Stores 
Gayters 
Newsom » Muse Store 
Sound Datrbytors 


Decatur 
Funiaend HF) 
Gacsden 
Aentow Cty 
Matuie 
Feder 14 


Montgomery 
The Record Snop 
ARIZONA 
Flagstatt 
Hels Avo 
Mesa 
+ +) Gale 
Phoene 
Aude Soecasts 
Bas Records 
Hawsert Homo 
Fetenanmers Certer 
LaBetes 
Wide Word of Mure 
Tucson 
House of Sereo Stores 
SastiomeEm Ov 
Wide Word of Muwe 
Yura 
Heater of Store 
ARKANSAS 
Ft Sman 
SC Aud 
Fayattewite 
BSC Audio 


CALIFORNIA 
NORTHERN 
Ali Stores 
Aico torre Factroncs 
Cane ® 
Handy Ancy 
Pact Stereo 
Vous Gare 
Daly City 
Mathews TY 
Et Cerrito 
Dscount Mart 
Mult Valley 
Narn Myon 


Modesto 
House of Sound 


Monterey 
Grarnapnore & Things 
Recaing 
Muse Boe 
Sacramento 
Srereo Showcase 
San Francisco 
Good Guys 
Snorman Clay 
San Jose 
Mutor s Apgainces 
Guemon Eketromes 
San Mateo 
Pennsues Muse 


Savatogs 
Stereo Factory 
Susmyeae bigctrones 

Valicie 
Boyd Worn 
Visalia 
Vesaha Sant & Soune 
CALIFORNIA 
SOUTHERN 
Bell 
Cotege Stereo 

Calenico 

Racor Stace 


Huntington Beach 


Fecerater Ewetromes 
sen Cranes Stores 
Now Sound Stereo 
Pace Stereo 
Sound Foyer 
Two Guys Dept Stores 
Uneversty Stereo 
Oceanside 
Caitora 
Sound Cemer 
‘Orange County 
Car Stereo 
Ken Cranes Stores 
Now Sound Stereo 
Paci Stereo 
Two Guys Dept Stores 
Unneortity Stoteo 
Panorama City 
Century Sales 
‘San Bermardinoy 
Riverside 
Cal Stereo 
Maxson Flectroncs 
Paote Stereo 
‘San Dego: 
Dow Sound Cay 
Latayete Pro Am Store 
Pacte Syteo 
Quid Souret 
Two Guys Dept Stores 
Waieer Scot 
Departrent Stores 
Westmenster 


Sound bound 
COLORADO 
Aa Stores 
Toarn Fiectroscs 
Colorado Springs 


Lafayette 
Mocha Num 


Ft Cothns 
RAM Electrons 
Moe s Sant and Sound 
Grarc Junction 
Haeten /Latagetter 
Greeley 


Be® 
Preblo 

Aucto Den 
Souna Smop 

CONNECTICUT 

Ab Stores 

Fred Locke Steren 
Prvrrvm Viehuee PhoneSe 
Value Mouse 


Monden 
Mergen Aucbon Hoos 
New Haven 


Aude Den 

Edward Maikty Co 
Nerangton 

110 Fi Stereo Mosse 
Norwalk 


Bock $ Quint 
Caicors 


Portiang 
Sours Eapiosons 
Waterbury 
JOL Stereo 
Shoppers Word 
Windsor 
Consumer Sales 
DELAWARE 
All Stores 
Wart to Wail Sound 
FLORIDA 


Altamonte Springs 
Woe Works of Mume 


84 8 Stereo 


Ft Lauderdale 
Bets HF: 4 CB Swe 
+h Fy Agnociatet 

Ft Meyers 
Stereo Wore 


Ft Walton Beach 
Gree Fiectranics 


Acksonville 
House of Stores 
Hoyt Fe Fitenty 
‘Stanesarct Salers 
Stereo Sywerms 

Key West 
Santts GCamorn 
Laneland 
Latayatte Rado 
Lake Worth 
The Seunet Stace 
Maman 
Stanctars Swe 
Mian 
bectrone 
Eouamen Go 
Figmingo Panasane 
Freeport intarnahoray 
Gold Thangle Stores 
Hib) Assocaniess 
N Mui Beach 
Latayette Racho 
The Stereo Shap 


Oriando 
Gad Thangie Stores 


Pensacola 
Grice Eloctronas in 
Ginger 

Piantation 
Gots Trangie Stores 

St Petersburg 
Standard Sates 
Sarasota 
Rutan & 
Tallahassee 
Standard Sake 
Stereo Sealers Ic 
Tampa 
Gow brid: States 
Litsyelty Flacticr 
Stamadat ct Sais 
Vero Beach 
The Auco Houser 

GEORGIA 

All Stores. 

BP Electones 
Newnan $ Music Stores 


mary 
Feast Clectroncs 
Altanta 
cM 
Molton fsctrore 
junta 
Serco City of Geerga 
Columbus: 
Mare TV & Senet Cary 
Fitzgerala 
Western Auto 
LaGrange 
Attia City 
Macon 
Clare Eectrones 
Savannah 
NHonwood) Hecons 
Warner Robins 
CAL Fiectrames 


HAWAIL 
Honolulu 
land Biectrorvns 





Ide ho Fatis 
Phase 4 Stereo 

Pocatello 
Audiotronics 
Sound World 

i is 

Al tores 





Toa Cwctronce 
Verture Stores 
Ar Heights 
Stereo Stuco 
Canton 


Stereo Village 


Carbondale 
Lowell s Jowelors 
Champaign 
Evohmon Electronics 
Cnicago 
Auto Sound 
Crucage Lincoin Stereo 
ho F Hatem 
Muscram 
Pacitc Stereo 
Scnawh 


Webots 

‘Collienwitte 
Bert s Audio & TY 

Showroom 
De Kal 
J6 MEBs 
Dion 

Daron Eeetranes 


Linesirorn « 
Hignuand Park 
Coluenpa HF 


Halse 
Hilioge Music 


Custom Stereo 
Karenos Muar 


Moline 
Auto Deversan 
Rocatora 
20m Century Elect 
Ss 
Margene HF 


INDIANA 

An Stores 
ome 
Harman Jewoe's 
MeKinney 5 Apgnances 
Vr Claes Agpphaors 
Praytac® 
Sound Master 8 





Bioomungton 
Fut © Pao Anphances 

Groencastic 
Sriume & Soe 


Indanapo's: 
ACR Appliance Center 
Wr 1 Block Co 


Latayetie 
George Tyre Apt 

Munce 
Cure s Sermoe 


New Casthe 
H&H Sains & Setvce 
Terre Haute 
wot s 
sows 
All Stores. 
Cartage Cay Emmet 
Fyan 5 Matching 
Soursd Wore 
Taam Electrons 
Des Moines 
{Searchers 
Ginsberg Furnaure 
Mitchum + TV 8 Appt 
Waterco: 


Bhace's Dept Store 
KANSAS: 
All Stores 

Weiter State Flee trove 

Sunny 

Taam Flocrranes 
Cotterywitte 

Wesco Horne Furr 


Tr Gy Souna 
Wichita 
Dowds 
Space Age Sound 
KENTUCKY 
An Stores 
Bacuns 
Maytae® 
Erianger 
Sterterg & inc 
Lom 
Bharewey Meter 
o) 
FM Pdenty 
LOUISIANA 
Alexanata 
House of Fiectornes 
Baton Rouge 
Davie Etgetromas 


Lae 
Docks 5 Tapert 
New Orleans 
Campo Appurnce 
Tape City 
Srrevepot 
Shrevepo't 
Retrgerwton 
MAINE 
All Stores 


Value House 


Frans Pomersau 
MARYLAND 
All Stores 
We fer 
Baltunore 
Intgersationa Hi F 
Storey Dacounters 
Washington 0 C 
Dowgiar 
Stereo Tyr F 
German ht F Canter 
Georges 
Star Rade 


Sound Wood 
MASSACHUSETTS 
All Stores 
Jordan Marsh 
value Hou 
Boston 
Termuter Ftc 


Comasset 
Ord Colony Stereo 

Fali River 
basa 

Hanover 
Ola Cony Stereo 


Paysaver 


Marbionoac 
Muse Stabile Wt 
Ouney 

O'd Colony Sterucr 


Soringhiors 
Fortes 6 Wihece 
Lalayette Rowe 
Mal Mare 
OCons 


MICHIGAN 


Ali Stores 
Teen Electrons 


hiegnand Appance 
Latayette Radio 

Brighton 
Bg Georges 


Cokgwator 
JBBranxn Go 
Dearborn 
Adrays Apphane e 
Detron 
Stereo City Stores 
Detrost Metro Area 
Audoling Stores 
Hiagniand Apolance 
Latayette Hate, 
Grand Rapits 
tegmeand Apprance 
Labeyetto Radio: 
‘Sound Hoom 
Jackson 
Latayeme Hacho 
Kalamazoo 
Latayere Rado 
Sound Boor 
Lansing 
bagreand Appagnce 
Royal Oak 
Roya! Raho 
iw 
hghuind Apelarce 
Latagetty Fado 
Vientiane 
Harrys Home Supery 
Yowtanty 
bg Gerges 
MINNESOTA 
Ail Stores 
Geodon s 
Howey STV 4 Aude 
LaBetes 
Lerqu’ s Sound Gea 
Schaae 
Stereo 1 
Team Fiectrones 
Minne apohs 
Stereo Boy 
Vitgenia 
Heda s TV Sour 
Worthington 
Hew fete 
Appharce Sore 
MISSISSIPPI 
All Stores: 
Audo Symes 
Newsom 5 Muse 
Stores 
Vilage Sound Cemtor 
Grenaca 
Grenada 
Sewng Certer 
Guiltport 
Magnaic Sounds 
MISSOURI 
All Stores: 
Burnaten Appkbee Co 
cmc 


Reed s Stereo 
Tearn factrones 
Venture Stores 
Cape Gearceau 
Kerner 4 Doce 


Barnet IV 
St Lows 
Anchor Oretributing 
Tipton 
Springhes 
Muse Word 
MONTANA 
Billings 


LaBelles: 
Sound Work 
Bozeman 
Sound Worl 
Groat Fatts 
Arts Electromes 
Tourn Emetroncs 
Missoula 
Brectrones Parte 
Team Ewctronmcs 
NEBRASKA 
All Stores 
Stereo Studio 
Taarn Fectrones 
Grand Island 
Lumbaro Leschesay 


NMaderest AcxbO 

Omana 
Grarces 
Paramount Furn & Appt 
Sol Loewe 


Latayerte Rado 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester 
& Fite Vercnanasers 
Tesmans 


Hace Shack 
NEW MEXICO 


rtacketsiown 
The Tracing Post 
Hawthorne 
derrny Firetrones Dest 


Baipor Tv 


Jersey Cty 
Seuned Machine 


Kearny 
Kourny Ciectrones 


Rahway 
Faroe 
Sutton Outritutors 


Shipbottom 
betting Fecerd Shop 

Shrewsbury 
Monmouth Stereo 

Sommervitte 
tmpenit T¥ 
Onros 

Succasunna 
Freund Applanwe 
Parasound Audio 

Toms River 
Lone’s 
Trenton 

Hai 4 Stereo Center 


Weashington 
Wasnngton Stereo 
Wayne 
Mounten View ioc 
‘West Orange 
Facho Stach 
Woodbnage: 
Wooctncge Stereo 
NEW YORK 
All Stores 
Abranam & Straus 
Awsanders Devt Store 
Arrow Bectrones 
Crurcht Stereo 
Frendty Frost 
Germ Cgctrancs 
Korvenes 
Latayote Ractho 
Uronara Radio 
Macys 
Nays Owpartimon: Store 
Newarrar’ & Laws 
Sam Goody Record 
Snons 
Sound & Segnt Aude 
Stereo Warerouse 
Willoughdy Peerless 


s Pome ny 
Bunghamton 
han Electronics 


Brons 
Corner Duteitaaing 


Brookiyn 
EBA /Apphunce Word 
JES Ardance 
Times Square Stores 


Buttfalo 
Mow N Sound 
Coming 
Chemung Emcrones 
Etnies 
Chemung Eectrones 
Fredoma 
Warren Racio 
Seder Sound 


Warren Rado 


Latham 

Seder Sound 

New Rochelie 
Cartrage Courtor 

New York City 
J&A Muse Work 
S4S Burng Servce 
Vencome Trading 
Westman Destnduting 


Mineola 
Zalytran Tube Co 


tran Imernatonal 
Schenectady 
Seiden Sound 


Syracuse 
Gordon Bactones 
Utica 
Sweden Sound 


Woestt 
Fortunedt 6 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asneviile 

Alackstage Sound Co 
Ashebors 


Fowlands 
Audio Systernns. 
Véurid Electrons 
Ekin 
Fimare 4 Ine 
Fayettowtle 
AAA CS Ine 
Eco § Mame 
Gastonia 
Stereo Vetage 


Greensboro 
Gutord Electtoros 
High Point 
Elmctrone Mart 


Stereo Tones 
ie 
Elmore's tnx 
Winston Salem 

Ca Koby 

OnIO 

Alliance 

Sound Word 


Ainens 
Vere Seth Aue Visual 
Concinnaty 
Stomborg + tre 
Swaine inc 
Cleveland 
wrt 
Sound Chamber 
Sue TV & Apphance ine 
Swaitons inc 
Lazarus 
Dayton 
Busco Sales Ie 
Res Rado TV & Ape 
Fremont 
Amenca Audo 


Kettering 
flex Rado TV & Appl 
Lima 
Lavarus 
Mianistentea 
Lazarus 
ves Ewotroncs Dat 
wv vines, IC 
Manetia 
Vere Smith Avan Veual 
Manon 
Serves Emotroncs Dea 


Mentor 

Sound Chanter 
Newark 

Sur 1V & Apphance inc 


Toledo 
Channa One ket Cr 
Jorrrenon a te F 


Server Ewetramcs Dest 
Youngstows 
King § 
Custom Sounds: 
Consouduied Warenouse 
OKLAHOMA 
All Stores 
Toam Electromes 


Laws 
Hawhos TV 
Cay 
Music Pte 
Sounciras 


Tulsa 
trnpersal Soune 
Sevec 

OREGON 


Eugene 
ACE Electromes 

Portland 
Meet & Frank Co 
Seah Horne Furry 


Ephrata 
Stereo fern 


Ene 
Mace Eectrones 


a 


Harresborg 
Alved Radio Share 


Muse Scene 
McKeesport 
Vearcet Sweet 
Monroeville 
Veanoer Sales 
Natron Herghts 
Sound Snack 
New Castic 
Peremans inc 


Proladetona 
Leers 
Rake 437 


Sound Works 
The Apgmance Store 
Wander Sates 


Pottstown 
Bord TV 6 Appharces 
Reaaing 

Barkiey Fectroncs 


Scranton 

Root Bectrones 
York 
Electromes Paco 
RHODE ISLAND 

Cranston 
Aura Eoterprecs 

Pawtucket 
Apes 

N Prowutance 

Stereo Paces 


Providence 
D Bs Tape Town 
Warwick 
Aves 
W Warwick 
Crees Jewelry 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 
SCCS Inc 


Colum 
Frawley s TV 6 Muwe 
Greenvities 


Spartanourg 
Don Jones Custom 
Seren 
9 
C8 Pose 
Sumter 
TV Sere Center 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen 
‘Stereo Town 
Taam Emctroncs 


Custom rt Fi 

Stering Sound 
Andene 

Tape Town 


Amaritio 
Captal Flectrones inc 





Beaumont 
Dyer Electrones 
Gemeo 
Clute 


Dyer Becomes 
Tape Town 


Oatias 
Als TV & Stereo 
Meloay Smoos 
Sound Chan 
Teco 

Ei Paso 

Houston 
City Apphance 
Fengers Furnture 
Sound § imports 
Sound West 


Killeen 
Home Center 


Laredo 
Cowls Muse Cemer 
Melen 
Lubbock 
Edward § Electrones 
+4 Figelty of Lundock 


Tape Town 
Pharr 
£1 Centro Sound 


‘San Angeto 
Tape Town 


San 
Dyer Fectrones 


Texarkana 
House of Sound 
Texas City 
Aopbance Sound 
UTAH 
Logan 
House of Sound 
Murry 
LaRetes 
Provo 
Verraetton Aho 
‘Sait Laxe City 
Manat Supery 
VIRGINIA 
All Stores: 
Grand Pano 
Biackburg 
Mareay s Warenouse 
Latayette Rado 


Crartottesvilie 
Harvey § Wironause 
Latayetty Racer 

Norfole 
Proes 
World Clectromes 
Richmond 
Garys 
Harvey 8 Warehouse: 
Roanoke 
Howren s 
Lahayerte Raho 
WASHINGTON 
Pasco 


Gogg 5 Dept Store 
Seattic 


Fiectncrat Stores 
Corturs 
Fredencs & Nesor 
oO 
Tat 6 Stereo 
Tape Town 


Houomns he F 
Yauuma 
Tearn Exctrones 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston 

Mack 4 Daves 
Hu 

Mach 4 Daves 
Wreeirg 

Kngs 

Recnan s Electre Co. 

WISCONSIN 

Ail Stores 

Day Muse 

Echo Communcatons 

Prayback 

earn Eactrunet 

Sound Works 


Onsvas 


Green Bay 
Sound Works 


Kenosha 
Crester Eectroncs 
Amerean Tv 

Muwaukee 
Farner 6 Hatsoos 
Pacte Stereo 
Schoan/Ated 

Oshkosh 
Elecvomes indusires 

Sheboygan 
‘Sound Velage 

WYOMING 

All Stores 


Casper 
Toa Ewectrorecs 


For more information, write Pioneer Electronics of America, 1555 Del Amo Boulevard, Carson, California 90746. 














SO YOUR HUSBAND IS 


Off on another busi- | Square on New Year’s 












There’s a whole world out 







ness trip. Eve. Anda lonely there waiting for the two 
Alone. order of quiche his ' of you. Ona Boeing 
“See you next Tues- Lorraine, even | jetliner. Food you 
day,” he says. 
’ <a 
“Have a good 
flight,” you reply. == ~~ 
Sound familiar? _——— deatet ; 
| i on’t have to 
~ ae aang elegant place i | fix. The thrill 
simple dialogue been vill | MAN | cake 
going on? in town, Wl | WAS NOT MEANT | ee 
never sup- | TOFLYALONE. | City, new 
plant com- | WOMAN | people, new 
panionship. | ass jual | restaurants, 
When | AT HOME | new enter- 
= a | - = ; 
was the last | , tainment and a 
nec oo ~ whole new kind 








plored a new city while 
he took care of business? 
Or the two of you slept 
in til 11? Had eggs 
Benedict? In 

bed. Because 


When’s the last 
time the two of you got 
away? Really got away. 

Was it a year ago? 
Five years ago? Or was 
it as far away as mar- 
riage day, plus one? 

If your partner is 
a seasoned traveler, his 
days away from home 
aren't a bed of roses. 

A hotel room at 6 p.m. 
isn’t exactly Times 





you Closed up the town 
the night before. 


of companionship. 

The time to go is 
now. 

Many airlines 
have special rates 
this year. There are 
also night, excursion, 
thrift and other 
discount fares. 

Man was not meant 
to fly alone and woman 
was not meant to stay 
at home. 

And to get 
you off the 
ground, 
we'd like to make 










a few suggestions for 
the year 1976: 
1. It doesn’t have to be 
a sudden fling. The 
two of you can plan 
exactly when you 
can get away. If 
you go before June 








and after Septem- 
ber, you'll have a 
better choice of 
plane reservations 
and accommodations. 


2. It doesn’t have to be 
scheduled 
entirely 













GOING TO LEAVE YOU. 


plan his meetings 
Wednesday through 
Friday, the two of 
you can stay over for 
the weekend. Or take 
a mini-vacation into 
Monday and Tuesday. 

3. It doesn’t have to be 
a single-city trip. 


Wives have been 









Arrange a stopover 
flight on the 
way back. 
Your trav- known to grow ten _ 
el agent or years younger on trips 
airline can with their husbands. 
help you And vice versa. 
here. There’s a Boeing 
Share this jetliner waiting to take 
idea with your you anywhere in the 
partner in trav- world. 
el. Clip the re- 
minder in this 2 , ff’ 
advertisement >= 


as a not-so-gentle hint. 
Better still, use the 
iron-on decal in a host of 
different ways to estab- 
lish the idea: Man was 
not meant to 
fly alone. 


Woman: unground 
So go 


thyself. 
SOLEMN fF 


Getting people together 


do it! Don’t wait around. 








THE WOR 


CHINA 


Protest, Purge, Promotion 


Arriving at dawn in Peking’s vast 
Tien An Men Square, the protesters be- 
gan placing wreaths in honor of the late 
Premier Chou En-lai at the Monument 
to the Martyrs of the Revolution. By 10 
in the morning nearly 100,000 people had 
massed on the huge cobblestoned square 
in front of the Gate of Heavenly Peace 
Suddenly, a scuffle broke out between 
demonstrators and militiamen guarding 
the monument; a student from Tsinghua 
University was badly bloodied. Some in 
the crowd tried to storm the Great Hall 
of the People on the northwest corner of 
the square; rallies were held on the steps 
and demands were made to file petitions 
with the party leadership. Later several 
cars were overturned and burned, and a 
fire engine rushing to the scene was 
wrecked, while policemen were assaulted. 
and several dozen were injured. 

Around 5 p.m. the protesters broke 
into an army barracks bordering the 
square and set it afire. Black smoke 
could be seen drifting over the opulent 
tiled roofs of the adjacent Forbidden 
City and into the drizzly gray sky of 
North China. Early in the evening Pe- 
king's mayor Wu Teh addressed the 
churning mob through powerful loud- 
speakers, ordering them to disperse 
Thousands of militiamen and soldiers 
marched into the square to restore or- 
der. In all, more than 1,000 people were 
arrested, and throughout the night 1,000 
militiamen stood guard with fixed bay- 
onets at the Martyrs’ Monument to pre- 
vent another outbreak of violence 


v4 


That unprecedented day of protest 
was only the beginning of a momentous 
week in the history of the People’s Re- 
public of China. The country’s Politbu- 
ro, apparently meeting in Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung’s private quarters in the 
Forbidden City, made several crucial 
changes in the country’s leadership 
First, the Peking leadership brought to 
an abrupt climax the intense ideological 
campaign against the notorious “capi- 
talist roader” Teng Hsiao-p'ing (TIME 
Cover, Jan. 19), the wily littl bureau- 
crat who only three months ago was con- 
sidered Chou En-lai’s sure successor as 
Premier. Because of the “counterrevo- 
lutionary incident that took place at 
T’ien An Men Square,” the Politburo an- 
nounced, Teng was being stripped of all 
his posts—Vice Premier of the govern- 
ment, Vice Chairman of the party and 
Chief of Staff of the army 

Mao's Wishes. The Politburo also 
said that in accordance with the wishes 
of Mao, it was naming a new perma- 
nent Premier: Hua Kuo-feng, 56, the rel- 
atively unknown Minister of Public Se- 
curity whose appointment as Acting 
Premier ten weeks ago marked the first 
stage of the assault on Teng. Hua’s con- 
firmation as Premier had been predict- 
ed for some time by Sinologists. But few 
expected he would also gain a second 
and in some ways more significant post 
Hua was also given a newly created title 
—First Vice Chairman of the Commu- 
nist Party (there are now only two other 
Vice Chairmen). That clearly designat- 








OUSTED VICE PREMIER TENG HSIAO-P'ING 
Better ‘comrade’ than ‘mister.’ 


ed him as the leading candidate to suc 
ceed Mao Tse-tung eventually as Chair 
man of China’s Communist Party 

No one could have anticipated the 
events that accidentally triggered Hua’s 
appointment. Most extraordinary was 
the apparently spontaneous nature of 
the demonstrations that preceded the 
Politburo’s decisions. The massive un- 
ruly crowds that gathered at Tien An 
Men Square last Monday were celebrat- 
ing Ch’ing Ming (meaning, pure and 
bright), China’s traditional springtime 
festival for honoring the dead. For sev- 
eral days before the protest, tens of thou- 
sands of wreaths dedicated to Chou had 
been placed near the massive Martyrs’ 
Monument in the middle of the square 
Inexplicably, the wreaths were removed, 
apparently by militiamen, on the night 
preceding the protest. The crowd that 
arrived to honor Chou the next morn- 
ing was obviously outraged by this gra- 
tuitous insult to the memory of the re- 
vered late Premier 

According to the handful of foreign- 
ers who were present, the protest soon 
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A cigarette o ve: =~ . 
me something. -. 
Enjoyment. 


I get a lot of it from Salem 
Longs. A lot of good taste. A lot 
of fresh menthol. I owe it to myself 
to get all the enjoyment I can get. 


Salem Longs. 
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expanded into a general expression of 
rage against the radical drift of Chinese 
politics since Chou's death. One eulogy 
pinned to a memorial wreath pointedly 
praised Mao's late second wife Yang 
K’ai-hui—an unmistakable slight to the 
Chairman’s current (and fourth) wife, 
Radical Leader Chiang Ch’ing, who is 
Teng’s implacable enemy. Even more 
astonishing, a poem circulated at the 
protest read: “Gone for good is Ch’in 
Shih Huang feudal society.” Ch’in Shih 
Huang was the emperor who first uni- 
fied China (3rd century B.C.) and with 
whom Mao has often identified because 
Mao, like him, created a new, more ad- 
vanced era in Chinese history 

These subversive expressions of dis- 
sent hint at widespread frustrations 
among China's masses, which must 
trouble Peking’s leadership. It seems 
clear that the leadership was apparently 
worried over further unrest and thus in- 
terpreted the demonstrations as a last- 
ditch effort by Teng and his supporters 
to counter the simmering, inconclusive 
ideological campaign against him 

Still a Comrade. The former Vice 
Premier had lived in a kind of political 
purgatory since he delivered the eulogy 
at Chou’s funeral last January. Many an- 
alysts had wondered whether he might 
have been able to muster enough sup- 
port in the military and party bureau- 
cracy to stage another comeback (he had 
been rehabilitated by Chou in 1973 af- 
ter having been purged “forever” dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution of 1966-69) 
That prospect now seems impossible, 
even though Teng was allowed to re- 
tain his party membership (“if he be- 
haves,” according to the Politburo an- 
nouncement). The residual honor was 
probably intended to mollify his remain- 
ing supporters. Explains Tufts Univer- 
sity Sinologist Donald Klein: “That way, 
he can still be called ‘comrade,’ rather 
than just ‘mister'—no small matter in 
China.” 
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SECURITY MEN AT MARTYRS’ MONUMENT IN PEKING THE DAY BEFORE THE PRO-CHOU RIOTS 
Powerful evidence of deep-seated resentments and dissatisfactions. 


The elevation of Hua to his two new 
posts seemed to be an attempt by the 
party leadership to do something about 
its most explosive problem—ensuring 
an untroubled succession to the reign 
of the increasingly frail 82-year-old 
“Helmsman.” Some arrangement for 
succession after Mao has long been des- 
perately needed if China is to avoid a 
naked power struggle when he dies 

Hua’s promotion and Teng’s dis- 
missal from office were both celebrated 
last Thursday in a giant, well-organized 
rally in Tien An Men Square. Some 
100,000 people waved banners, sang rev- 
olutionary songs and beat cymbals, 
gongs and drums as they hailed new Pre- 
mier and Vice Chairman Hua 

The officially sanctioned rallies con- 
tinued through the week; they seemed 
to be attempts by the leadership to prove 


WORKERS AND SOLDIERS AT PEKING RALLY SUPPORTING THE POLITBURO AND CHAIRMAN MAO 
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there was broad, multifactional approv- 
al of Hua’s promotion. In Peking, For- 
eign Minister Ch’iao Kuan-hua led 700 
members of his bureaucracy in a parade 
of support for the new Premier. Mean- 
while, throughout the country huge 
army delegations, as well as smaller air 
force and navy groups, marched in sup- 
port of Teng’s sacking—an important 
sign considering Teng’s reputedly close 
connections with the military brass. In 
Shanghai, some 200,000 workers attend- 
ed a mass rally lead by Vice Premier 
Chang Ch’un-ch’iao. Wall posters in the 
city—a center of radical strength—de- 
manded the death penalty for Chou's 
discredited successor. HANG THE CUL- 
PRIT TENG they read 

Some of the rejoicing might have 
been genuine; on the other hand the par- 
ty is well known for its ability to stage 
“spontaneous” expressions of mass sup- 
port for its policies. Foreigners in Pe- 
king reported the citizenry seemed 
somewhat confused by the welter of 
events. Aside from the pro-Hua cele- 
brants, who arrived in the capital by 
truck and chartered bus—and the thou- 
sands of troops encamped inside the 
Forbidden City to guard against anoth- 
er protest—most people carefully skirt- 
ed the area near the Gate of Heavenly 
Peace 

Forever Tainted. Did the dismissal 
of Teng mean China’s radicals had sud- 
denly gained the upper hand? The ten- 
tative answer of most China specialists 
was no, Teng’s dismissal was obviously 
a victory for the so-called Shanghai Ma- 
fia of leftists, led by Chiang Ch’ing. But 
there were strong indications that the 
promotion of Hua left Peking’s moder- 
ates still holding the balance of power 

For one thing, in becoming First 
Vice Chairman, Hua leapfrogged over 
Politburo Member Wang Hung-wen, 40 
a Shanghai radical and Chiang Ch'ing 
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protégé who since Chou’s death had of- 
ficially been No. 2 in the party, after 
Mao. At the same time, the change in 
leadership coincided with the sudden 
public reappearance of Vice Premier Li 
Hsien-nien, a moderate who was close- 
ly linked to both Chou and Teng. Hua, 
moreover, is viewed as a compromise 
candidate—a cautious, prudent centrist 
acceptable to all of Peking’s contending 
groups. He might well have been favored 
by certain key moderates who believed 
the blunt, undiplomatic Teng, forever 
tainted by his Cultural Revolution dis- 
grace, was too provocative a figure to 
head any consensus government. 

As always, it was impossible for 
Western observers of the murky poli- 
tics of Mao’s Middle Kingdom to pre- 
dict with any assurance that the suc- 
cession problem had been solved for 


good. The fact that Hua has no strong 
factional ties, for example, could also 
mean he has no firm power base and 
thus could easily be pushed aside in a 
struggle after Mao's death. Hua, more- 
over, is well aware that being touted as 
the Chairman's heir apparent is a de- 
cidedly mixed blessing. All his prede- 
cessors ended as victims of purges as 
soon as Mao decided they were depart- 
ing from, rather than perpetuating his 
ideological line (see box). Says one se- 
nior Washington analyst: “The struggle 
is hardly over. The position of the army 
remains a question mark. It is still a very 
fluid situation.” 

Meteoric Rise. Chou’s successor 
has had a relatively meteoric rise. He 
is a native of Shansi province in north- 
ern China, where he joined the Com- 
munist Party. Hua went to Hunan prov- 


ince as a minor party official about the 
time the Communists came to power 
in 1949. In the early 1950s, after gain- 
ing a reputation as an expert in ag- 
riculture, he was made party secretary 
in Mao’s home county of Hsiang-t’an. 
Hua achieved brief nationwide notice 
by writing an article for Study mag- 
azine, the party’s theoretical journal, 
on the changing class structure in that 
region. By 1958 he had become vice gov- 
ernor of populous (50 million) Hunan 
province. He emerged unscathed from 
the Cultural Revolution and in 1970 be- 
came the head of the province's rev- 
olutionary committee—a position 
roughly equivalent to Governor 

Hua did not achieve true national 
prominence until 1971—the year in 
which Defense Minister Lin Piao tried 
to overthrow Mao. Hua reportedly led 


Mao's Heirs: Four Who Failed 


careers in the history of Chinese Communism 
Another native of Hunan, like Mao, he began 
his party career as a labor organizer, spending 
years doing clandestine work in areas under the 
control of Chiang Kai-shek. Liu became Chair- 
man of the People’s Republic (and also officially 
Mao's designated heir) in 1959, when the fail- 
ures of the Great Leap Forward forced Mao to 
step down as Chief of State. Liu was the author 
of How to Be a Good Communist, which until the 
mid-1960s was considered the authoritative guide 
to Marxism-Leninism as practiced in China 
When Mao launched the Cultural Revolution, 
however, Liu tried to keep it within narrow lim- 
its to prevent the destruction of the party ap- 
paratus. With the help of his Defense Minister, 
Lin Piao, Mao outmaneuvered Liu and purged 
him in 1966—along with a large group of his close 
associates, including Teng Hsiao-p'ing. Rumors 
of his death in 1973 have been neither confirmed 
nor denied 


Being No. 2 to Mao Tse-tung is a high-risk oc- 
cupation. Except for the consummately skilled 
Chou En-lai, no Chinese official has ever survived 
in the role of Mao's putative or designated heir 
Since 1949, four other men besides Teng Hsiao- 
ping have had this dubious honor. All were com- 
patriots of Mao in China's revolutionary struggle, 
all ended up on the Great Helmsman's pile of po- 
= litical corpses. The four who failed 
LIN PIAO 
KAO KANG. A native of Shensi province, Kao 
played a key role in the guerrilla struggles waged 
by the Communists in North China during the 
mid-1930s. In 1945 Kao was sent to Manchuria, 
where he quickly became party boss of the entire 
northeast region. On the national level, he was 
chairman of the State Planning Commission as 
well as Deputy Chief of State. Conflict with Mao 
developed in the early 50s when Kao was accused 
of trying to establish an “independent kingdom” 
in Manchuria. The main charge against Kao was 
that he tried to set up an “antiparty alliance” to 
usurp the power of the top officials just below Mao, 
including Chou En-lai. Purged from office in 1954 
and imprisoned, Kao—according to party state- 
ments—committed suicide. 
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LIN PIAO. Like Liu Shao-ch'1, he was officially des- 
ignated Mao’s heir apparent, but these days, Lin 
Piao shares with Liu the distinction of being the 
chief villain of practically every poster campaign 
in China. Born in 1907 in Hupei province, Lin 
Piao spent virtually his entire career in the Red 
Army after he helped to form it in 1927, and he 
succeeded P’eng as Defense Minister in 1959. He 
was the chief proponent of Mao’s “cult of per- 
sonality” during the Cultural Revolution, as ed- 
itor of the “Little Red Book” of selected quo- 
tations by the Chairman. When the Cultural 
Revolution threatened to get out of hand, Mao 
called upon Lin, as head of the army, to restore 
order. In 1971 Lin, according to the official ex- 
planation, plotted to assassinate Mao and seize 
power for himself; when his plot failed, he tried 
to flee to the Soviet Union but died when his 
plane crashed over Mongolia. Whether or not that 
account is true, Lin unquestionably died because 
his hunger for power threatened Mao. Once 
praised as the Chairman’s “closest comrade in 
arms,” he is today routinely reviled as one of the 
most malicious “traitors, renegades and scabs” 
in China’s history 


LIU SHAO-CH'I 


P‘ENG TEH-HUAI. Like Mao, P’eng was a native 
of Hsiang-t'an county in Hunan province. His re- 
lationship with the Party Chairman went back 
to 1928, when both men were guerrilla command- 
ers. P’eng ran into trouble with Mao during the 
Great Leap Forward of 1958-59. He criticized 
Mao’s proposal to industrialize China overnight 
for its defiance of economic realities, “Putting pol- 
itics in command,” he warned, “is no substitute 
for economic principles.” P’eng attacked the 
Chairman at the Lushan Plenum of the party in 
1959. Mao warned that if the party and the army 
abanda@- 4 him, he would resort to guerrilla war 
to regain his power. The party sided with Mao. 
P’eng was purged as Minister of Defense—and 
has not been heard from since 1960 
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PENG TEH-HUAI 


LIU SHAO-CH'I. The principal victim of the Cul- 
tural Revolution, Liu, prior to his humiliation, 
had one of the most distinguished revolutionary 
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a purge of pro—Lin Piao elements in Hu- 
nan. Possibly as a reward for his ser- 
vices to the Chairman, he was called to 
Peking to run the secretariat of the State 
Council, handling, in particular, China’s 
agricultural affairs. In 1973 he was el- 
evated to the 22-member Politburo: 
early last year he became one of the 
country’s twelve Vice Premiers and head 
of the Ministry of Public Security, Chi- 
na’s extensive but little-known police 
and militia apparatus 

A stout six footer, Hua has a 
thoughtful and serious bearing. The few 
diplomats who have met him are im- 
pressed with his grasp of the issues and 
his skill in handling complex situations 
Although he has had little experience 
in foreign affairs, Hua, while Acting Pre- 
mier, was designated to conduct discus- 
sions with former President Richard 
Nixon in Peking last February. During 
those talks he was careful and cautious 
often referring to briefing papers to ex- 
plain the Chinese position. He con- 
firmed the basic foreign policy guide- 
lines set down by Chou En-lai: China's 
desire to normalize relations with the 
US., its willingness to be patient on the 
Taiwan issue and its continuing hostil 
ity toward the Soviet Union 

Hua has plenty of domestic prob- 
lems to solve. One, certainly, is the dan- 
recurrence of the T’ien An 
Men protests. That could easily hap 
pen if the radicals, who control Chi- 
na’s press, continue to attack the rep- 
utation of Chou En-lai. Already there 
have been derogatory statements in 
some party journals that Chou's em- 
phasis on turning China into a totally 
modernized state was revisionist. There 
have been recent reports of fighting be 
tween pro- and anti-Chou factions in 
Nanking and Canton 

On a deeper level, Hua will have to 
deal with burning resentments and dis- 
satisfactions in China that go far beyond 
the issue of Chou’s reputation. Says 
Merle Goldman, professor of Chinese 
history at Boston University: “There is 
an underlying feeling in China that the 
values represented by Cultural 
Revolution-type policies are 
resented by the population 
Last week’s violence showed 
that many ordinary Chinese 
are irritated by Mao's radical 
style, particularly the perpet- 
ual, bullying disruptions in 
daily life caused by the Chair- 
man's periodic ideological 
campaigns 

Occasionally, these dissat- 
isfactions surface. Last spring, 
for example, there were strikes 
and work stoppages in Hang- 
chow, apparently over the issue 
of higher wages. Even the of- 
ficial press admitted that the 
11,000 troops sent into the fac- 
tories to pul down the distur- 
bances dealt “ruthlessly” with 
the troublemakers. There are 
also enduring resentments over 
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the role and privileges of party officials 
in China. Eighteen months ago, a 100- 
yd. wall poster in Canton attacked the 
abuses of a system run by powerful par- 
ty cadres. While it reaffirmed the va- 
lidity of Marxism-Leninism for China, 
the wall poster also pilloried “a force of 
civil officials who share vested interests” 
and the “fascist autocracy” that had 
sprung from the cadres’ privileges 

The most serious problem remains 
the debilitating dispute between radicals 
and moderates in the Peking leadership 
In part, the conflict is genuinely ideo- 
logical and involves such issues as ed- 
ucational policy, technology and the 
need for political indoctrination. But in- 
creasingly it has become a naked strug- 
gle for power. China has a severe gen- 
eration gap. Most of the leading 
moderates, such as Li Hsien-nien and 
Defense Minister Yeh Chien-ying, are 
venerable party bureaucrats. The rad- 
icals, by and large, are young cadres who 
made personal power gains during the 
Cultural Revolution—gains that are 
now threatened by the rehabilitation of 
Chou’s old guard. Says one US. ana 
lyst: “There were a lot of young people 
with lousy educations who were promot- 


ed despite their lack of ability. These 
so-called helicopter promotions—those 
who rose straight upward fast—are try- 


ing to stay at high altitude.” 

Impressive Gains. The continuing 
power struggle does not 
mean China is hovering on the brink 
of major civil strife. The governing bu 
reaucracy functions effectively. The mil 
itary appears to be stable and—so far 
at least—has shown no signs of re 
belling against party authority. Impres 
sive gains have been made in industry 
and agriculture. One crucial but little- 
noted factor making for stability is that 
top-level quarrels in Peking sometimes 
do not have very much effect in the 
vast impassive interior of the country 
The debate over revisionism in edu- 
cation, for example, has for months cap- 
tured the headlines of the national press 
yet only about half the provinces have 


necessarily 
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A struggle for control of China. 


taken part in it and then usually with 
meetings and discussions in a few uni- 
versities and institutes. Although not 
always the case, at times the masses 
can subtly ignore the issues that shake 
the leadership 

Sinologists agree on the obvious: the 
real test for China will not come until 
after the disappearance of the major 
symbol of authority, Chairman Mao 
The Great Helmsman’s death, especial 
ly in the absence of a figure like Chou 
En-lai, who was supremely skilled in the 
art of political balance and compromise 
could easily remove the constraints that 
now keep the factions under control. In- 
deed, some analysts believe last week's 
violence would not have happened had 
Chou still been alive. That view may ex 
aggerate the late Premier's indispens- 
able skills. But there is no doubt that 
the critical question facing China today 
is whether or not Hua Kuo-feng can de 
velop into the Chou-like leader needed 
for the transition ahead 
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AYear of Pointless Death 


A cease-fire in Lebanon sometimes 
seems like wide-open civil war any- 
where else. During the first half of the 
latest ten-day truce (the 24th in five 
months), more than 300 people were 
killed in fighting between the rival Mar- 
onite Christians and an alliance of Mos- 
lems, leftists and Palestinian fedayeen 
That brought the death total to more 
than 13,000 as Lebanon this week marks 
the first anniversary of the outbreak of 
the civil war 

One hazard of the sectarian strife 
in Lebanon is that it could accidentally 
trigger a broader Middle East war. Da- 
mascus already has an estimated 2,000 
to 3,000 troops in Lebanon—many of 
them disguised as commandos of the 
Palestinian Saiqa movement based in 
Syria—who were dispatched to enforce 
peace. Syrian President Hafez Assad 
may have to send still more troops to 
force the Moslem side into full peace 
Assad. however, is reluctant to do so 
for fear that Israel might respond by 
occupying southern Lebanon, where 
many Palestinian strongholds are 
located 

Discredited Leader. To forestall 
any such confrontation, U.S. Special En- 
voy L. Dean Brown (TIME, April 12) 
continued his talks with leaders of the 
Christian and Moslem factions. France 
also dispatched retired Diplomat 
Georges Gorse to see what influence 
Paris could exert 

The basic issue of the discussions 
was how to arrange the quick election 
of a successor to President Suleiman 
Franjieh, the conservative, discredited 
Maronite leader from the northern town 
of Zgharta. The predominantly Moslem 
leftist coalition called the National 
Movement, led by Kamal Jumblatt. has 


vowed to fight on until Franjieh ts oust- 
ed. At week’s end the 98 members of 
the Lebanese Parliament—meeting for 
the first time in more than a month—ap- 
proved a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for immediate elections 

If the measure is signed by Franjieh 
—there is no guarantee that the stub- 
born old mountain man will do so—the 
way will be clear for the legislature to 
pick a new head of state. Because Par- 
liament’s official chamber had been 
sacked during the fighting and is still 
not secure, the deputies met in a villa, 
near the Beirut race track, that was sup- 
posed to be on neutral ground. The site 
turned out to be the scene of some of 
the week’s bloodiest clashes 

Damascus has become so embroiled 
in the tangled conflict that some Mid- 
dle East observers cynically predict that 
Lebanon could become “Syria's Viet 
Nam.” The Syrians support the Mos- 
lems’ basic goal: political reforms that 
would change an outdated sectarian sys- 
tem in which the Christians have an un- 
justifiably large share of power. But 
Syria also wants to prevent a de facto 
partitioning of the country, which could 
happen if the Moslems carry on their of- 
fensive. A weak Maronite state, Syrians 
fear, might need foreign support—pos- 
sibly Isracli—and might become a base 
for anti-Arab activity. The Syrians have 
infuriated the Moslem coalition by try- 
ing to cut off supplies to the National 
Movement and by seeming to prop up 
the failing Christian forces 

To prevent Jumblatt’s troops from 
rearming for another round, Syria has 
clamped tight controls on all roads into 
Lebanon. Saiga forces under Syrian con- 
trol set up roadblocks around Beirut air- 
port, and the Syrian navy patrolled the 
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coasuine. To make sure that the Chris- 
tians were not getting fresh supplies of 
weapons and ammunition, the National 
Movement set up its own blockade 
around the town of Jounieh and the east 
Beirut sector of Ashrafieh. the major 
Christian stronghold in the capital 
When the first Saiga convoys attempted 
to bring food and gasoline to the sur- 
rounded areas, Jumblatt’s forces turned 
them back in blazing gun battles 

Despite the hardships of the civil 
war, reported TIME Correspondent Wil- 
ton Wynn, no one in Beirut was starv- 
ing. Meat and vegetables were in short 
supply in some places, and bread was ra- 
tioned, but fruit was readily available 
Hospitals were worried about running 
out of medical supplies, and security had 
completely broken down. Pedestrians 
were routinely held up by marauding 
bands of gunmen. who looted deserted 
banks, shops and apartment buildings 
without fear of police interference 

Surprisingly, some things still 
worked most of the time, including wa- 
ter, telephones and electricity. Occa- 
sionally, there were touches of the old 
insouciance that once made Beirut that 
most habitable of Arab cities. After a 
gunman robbed all a restaurant's cus- 
tomers, the proprietress restored calm 
and gustatory enthusiasm by announc- 
ing that every meal was on the house 

8 . 6 

Like the Syrians, the Israelis were 
worried about what might happen next 
in Lebanon, but they also had special 
problems of their own. The Jerusalem 
government was dismayed by the cor- 
dial welcome Pope Paul VI gave visit 
ing Egyptian President Anwar Sadat, 
which was in sharp contrast to the cool 
reception suffered by former Premier 
Golda Meir when she met the Pontiff 
in 1973. The Pope did not help matters 
from the Israeli point of view by pub- 
licly insisting once more that any just 
Middle East settlement “must include 
an equitable solution to the problem of 
the Palestinian people.” 

President Ford also irritated Jeru- 
salem by informing Israel's congressio- 
nal supporters that he will veto any ef- 
fort to add $550 million to the $2.2 
billion in U.S. aid that Israel will re- 
ceive this year, Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger promised Israeli Premier Yi- 
tzhak Rabin during his January visit to 
Washington that the Administration 
would not object if Congress granted the 
money; Rabin took that as a Kissinger 
signal that Israel could lobby for the 
funds on Capitol Hill 

Since then, however. the Adminis- 
tration has reversed itself for reasons of 
“financial discipline.” The move embar- 
rassed Rabin and angered Israelis. They 
were further annoyed by reports that an 
“American source”’—later identified as 
blunt-spoken U.S. Ambassador Mal- 
colm Toon—had accused the Jerusalem 
government of “dirty pool for going to 
Congress behind Ford's back in quest 
of the additional aid 
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Cadillac. 


The last reason for buying a 


joyment . 


























United States Steel asks a prominent American to speak out. 





“What makes America work?...the 





by George J. Kneeland 
Chairman of the Board 

and Chief Executive Officer, 
St. Regis Paper Company 


A natural resources 
policy, based on present and 
future needs in providing the 
highest possible standard of 
living for America, is an 
urgent national priority. 

Despite warnings of 
oncoming shortages of 
some raw materials, we still 
lack any semblance of a 
policy. Yet, at the same 
time, we are using up our 
mineral, energy and land 
resources at an accelerating 
rate. 

With expanding global 
populations straining sup- 
plies of many vital materials, 
we are already nearing the 
bottoms of some barrels 


here and abroad. 

Unless we act, the long 
range economic conse- 
quences can be severe. 

A resources policy must 
include four major points... 

A realistic approach to 
the environment. The true 
meaning of the word has 
been distorted as this 


emotion-charged controversy 


rages on. Pick up a dic- 
tionary. Mine defines 
“environment” as “the aggre- 
gate of social and cultural 
conditions that influence the 
life of an individual or 
community.” 

“Aggregate” means all 
factors affecting our lives. 
We must not focus on just a 
piece of the problem, the 
nation’s ecological well- 
being, while ignoring its 
economic health. 

Just one example: 
Environmentalists plead for 
“preservation” of forestlands 
by keeping man out of the 
woods, ignoring the other 
needs such as wildlife 
management, hunting and 
fishing, grazing as well as 
timber harvesting. Unless 
forests are properly 
managed, they fall prey to 
fire, disease and stagnation. 
The productivity of nature 
can be increased by scientif- 
ically breeding superior trees 
which grow faster than 
nature can grow them. 

“Man has frequently 


improved upon nature, ” 
wrote Rene Jules Dubos, th 
famed bacteriologist. Con- 
servationists can ponder 
this. So can lawmakers 
before they make rules that 
fail to consider the totality 
of the problem. 

A free flow of trade wit! 
other nations. Open trade 
channels insure continuing 
supplies of vital materials 
for America. Barriers drive 
up costs and invite 
international economic 
confrontations. 

Prompt action to make 
our forestlands more pro- 
ductive. Four million 
individuals own 59 percent 
of our commercial timber- 
lands. We could double our 
national wood production if 
private owners practiced 
scientific forestry the way 
companies do! The Govern: 
ment must recognize its 
responsibility to encourage 
and educate these owners t 
boost the productivity of 
their forests, which would 
benefit all Americans. 

Increased Government 
co-operation. America mus 
go all-out to find new suppl 
sources. Government shoul 
supplement efforts of priva' 





wise use ofour natural resources. 


industry in this search by 


providing funds for research, 


exploration and develop- 
ment, and through other 
incentives. 

America’s riches in 
natural resources made 
America great. A wise 
resources policy will help 
keep us great. 
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U.S. Steel 
and Natural Resources 
Steel is basic to our way 
of life and ready access to 
natural resources, including 
energy, is basic to the steel 
industry. U.S. Steel believes 





the nation’s unexplored 
resource areas, most of which 
now are closed to prospec- 
tors, must be reopened. 

We must free legitimate 
environmental goals from 
the maze of conflicting 
legislative objectives and 
government administrative 
procedures which limit 
growth and even inhibit 
improved productivity. We 
believe our growing depen- 
dence on foreign natural 
resources must be reduced. 

There is a need fora 
restatement of national 
policy to encourage the 
private enterprise develop- 
ment of our natural resources 
in balance with environ- 
mental benefits in a total 
sense. The nation’s economy 
can only support our people 
as they can produce and 
earn a living. They must not 
be denied the natural 
resources essential to their 
support. 

United States Steel, 
600 Grant St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15230. 


We're 
involved. 





Why is Tareyton better? 


Others remove. 


Tareyton improves. 


The Reason is 
Activated Charanal 


The U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency recently 
reported that granular ac- 
tivated carbon (charcoal) is 
the best available method 
for filtering water. 

Asa matter of fact, many fie 
cities across the United States have instituted chi soual 
filtration systems for their drinking water supplies. 

The evidence is mounting that activated charcoal 
does indeed improve the taste of drinking water. 





Charcoal: History’s No. | filter 







Charcoal was used by the ancient 
Egyptians as early as 1550 B.C. 


Charcoal has been used ever since 
then in many manufacturing processes 


including the refining of sugar! 


Charcoal made the gas mask 


possible in World War | 





Charcoal is used today for masks that are required 
equipment in many industries 





Charcoal helps freshen air in 
submarines and spacecraft 


Charcoal Is used to 
mellow the taste of the finest bourbons 


Charcoal also plays a key role 





in auto pollution 


control Seteen 








Activated charcoal 
does something 
for cigarette smoke, too. 


While plain white filters reduce tar and nicotine 
they also remove taste 

But Tareyton scientists created a unique, two-part 
filter—a white tip on the outside, activated charcoal 
on the inside. Tar and nicotine are reduced... but the 
taste is actually improved by charcoal. Charcoal 
in Tareyton smooths and balances and improves the 


tobacco taste. 







"... That's why 

us Tareyton smokers 
would rather fight 
than switch.” 


Tareyton is America’ 
best-selling charcoal filter cigarette. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





King Size: 21 mg. “tar, 1.4 mg nicotine 


100 mm; 20 mg. “tar, 1.4 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, FTC Report Nov. 75 


BRITAIN 


Enter Un-Sunny Jim 


The sense of relief was all but vis- 
ible last week in the packed confines of 
Westminster Palace’s Committee Room 
14 when George Strauss, 74, an elder 
statesman of Britain's Labor Party, rose 
to address the assembled Labor M.P.s 
By 176 votes to 137, Strauss announced, 
Foreign Secretary James Callaghan, 64, 
had, as expected, emerged as the third- 
ballot victor over Employment Secre- 
tary Michael Foot, 62, the voluble left- 
ist ideologue. Thus ended the race for 
leadership of the party and occupancy 
of No. 10 Downing Street that had be- 
gun three weeks before when Harold 
Wilson resigned. After 13 years of tu- 
telage by Wilson, master of the cautious 
choice, most of the voting Labor M.P.s 
had opted for a few more years of prag- 
matic caution under Callaghan rather 
than the financial strains for battered 
Britain of a more pronounced leftward 
turn under Foot 

“Sunny Jim” Callaghan’s first moves 
belied both his nickname and his avun- 
cular reputation. Even before making 
the traditional visit to Queen Elizabeth 
at Buckingham Palace for the “kissing 
of hands,”* the new Prime Minister 
sternly warned factions on both Labor's 
left and right wings that he intended to 
maintain party unity at all costs. Said 
he: “I want no cliques, None of you holds 
the Ark of the Covenant.” But then, in 
a conciliatory gesture to Foot, who had 
done surprisingly well in the leadership 
contest, Callaghan named the Employ- 
ment Secretary as party leader in the 
House of Commons, a position second 
only to his own 

Rising Star. There were surprises in 
Callaghan’s other Cabinet shifts. As 
Foreign Secretary, the P.M. chose Envi- 
ronment Secretary Anthony Crosland, 
57, an aloof, cerebral party theoretician 
with credentials in economics rather 
than foreign affairs. The favorite had 
been Home Secretary Roy Jenkins, but 
Callaghan’s heart is more in the rela- 
tionship with Washington than with the 
EEC, whereas the eloquent, sophisticated 
Jenkins is an ardent pro-Marketeer. Ex- 
pectations are that Callaghan may nom- 
inate Jenkins for presidency of the Eu- 
ropean Commission when it is Britain's 
turn to head it next January 

Crosland’s old portfolio went to one 
of Labor's rising stars, Peter Shore, 51, 
an economics expert who had previously 
served as Secretary of State for Trade 
Also promoted was Labor's ranking 
woman M.P.: Shirley Williams, 45, who 
is Secretary for Prices and Consumer 
Protection, got the additional post of 
Paymaster General, which in effect 
makes her first deputy to Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Denis Healey 


*The custom of actually kissing the Sovereign's 
hand is defunct. The term remains in the formal 
description of the first meeting between Queen and 
Prime Minister 
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Within 48 hours of taking office, Cal- 
laghan seemed to be heading into a do- 
mestic political storm. The cause was 
the latest budgetary attempt by Healey 
to stabilize the listing British economy 
Healey and Callaghan both believe that 
the new government's highest priority 
must be, as the fledgling Prime Minis- 
ter declared in a nationwide television 
address, “the vital job of bringing down 
the rate of inflation.” The rate, which 
in the year ending last June was as high 
as 26%, has dropped over the six months 


DEJEAN—SYGMA 





PRIME MINISTER JAMES CALLAGHAN 
No Ark of the Covenant, please. 


ending Feb. 29 to the less ruinous an- 
nual rate of 13.3%. This has largely re- 
sulted from the Wilson government's 
imposition last July of a limit on wage 
hikes of £6 (then worth $13.20, or about 
10% of the average wage). 

Callaghan and Healey must have 
the support of the country’s powerful 
trade union leaders to get a new agree- 
ment to limit wages. Thus the Chan- 
cellor in his budget speech proposed $2.4 
billion in tax cuts for all citizens—on 
one rather startling condition. The cuts 
would be effective only if the unions 
agreed by June to accept a new 3% 
($3.68) limit in wage increases. Conser- 
vative Leader Margaret Thatcher im- 





THE WORLD 


mediately denounced the proposal as 
“taxation without representation.” Al- 
though usually sympathetic to Healey’s 
proposals, the London Times skeptically 
observed that “for the first time the bud- 
get has become a matter of negotiation 
between the government and an outside 
body representative of only one section 
of the country.” Equally skeptical were 
the union leaders, even though Healey 
added that he was “not seeking to dic- 
tate a particular figure” and was under- 
stood to allow for bargaining room 
somewhere between 3% and 5% 

To make matters worse for Calla- 
ghan, his government last week lost its 
overall majority in the House of Com- 
mons. Labor's voting strength was re- 
duced to 314, v. 316 for the other par- 
ties, by the sudden death of one M.P 
and the resignation from the party of 
John Stonehouse, the financial operator 
whose much publicized disappearance 
and reappearance (TIME, Jan. 6, 1975) 
were followed by criminal charges of 
fraud. While the government can still 
count on opposition disunity and sup- 
port from two additional independent 
M.P.s, the loss of the two seats means 
tougher sledding for Callaghan when- 
ever he wants to put through vital but 
controversial legislation. The world 
money market reflected all the gloom 
the British pound at week's end sank to 
its lowest level ever—$1.84 


ITALY 


The Gun or Slow Poison 


It was Rome's worst week of polit- 
ical agitation in a year. Bands of leftist 
youths went on a two-hour rampage to 
protest the death of a radical youth dur- 
ing an earlier demonstration. Striking 
metalworkers, demanding higher pay. 
locked arms in Rome’s Piazza Navona 
and with rhythmic solidarity chanted 
“Governo Moro, te ne devi andd-da’ 
("Governo Mo-ro, you've got to go-go") 
Premier Aldo Moro’s shaky Christian 
Democratic minority government was 
then more directly threatened by the 
20,000 Italian feminists who poured 
through Rome demanding that the 
country’s tough anti-abortion laws be re- 
scinded, The abortion issue suddenly 
heated up into Moro’s most pressing po- 
litical crisis—and as it grew, it even 
threatened to bring the Communist Par- 
ty directly into government decision- 
making for the first time 

The feminists were protesting a law 
(TIME, Jan. 5) dating back to Fascist 
days that makes abortion a criminal act, 
even though an estimated | million Ital- 
ian women now undergo such operations 
annually. Pressed not only by feminists 
but by Communists and socialists as 
well, moderates within the Christian 
Democratic Party sought to “de-penal- 
ize” the law. Unless they did, pro-abor- 
tion groups had the 500,000 signatures 
necessary to force a national referendum 
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on the issue. Still reeling from the im- 
pact of a successful divorce referendum 
in 1974 that divided and nearly shat- 
tered his party, Moro hoped to avoid a 
comparable trauma with a compromise 
bill softening the present law. 

But when the legislation was brought 
before the Chamber of Deputies, right- 
wing Christian Democrats, at the urg- 
ing of the Vatican, tacked on a crip- 
pling amendment that would still allow 
legal abortion only in cases of rape or 
for medical reasons. The conservatives’ 
amendment passed by a margin of 298 
to 286; the pivotal votes came from It- 
aly’s small and despised neo-Fascist 
party. Outraged socialists protested this 
“black vote,” and there was even scuf- 
fling in the chamber. “This means there 
is nothing left to be done with the Chris- 
tian Democrats,” groaned Socialist Dep- 
uty Loris Fortuna, leader of his party's 
pro-abortion forces 

Mini-Compromise. Moro’s govern- 
ment has remained in power in recent 
weeks only with informal socialist sup- 
port. After the socialists threatened to 
withdraw that support last week, the 
government was near collapse. If it falls, 
the probable result can be an early na- 
tional election. In such a vote, the Com- 
munists, based on their strong showing 
in recent regional elections, might gain 
enough seats to demand a formal share 
in government—lItaly’s long-anticipated 
“historic compromise.” 

But with the economy in such dire 
shape that the lira has dropped 28% 
since Jan. 21, the Communists were not 
altogether certain that at this point they 
wanted such a role, Party Leader En- 
rico Berlinguer last week offered an al- 
ternative: a “political accord” in which 
the Christian Democrats would govern 
but socialists and Communists would 
participate in decisions on abortion and 
other major issues. The proposal sound- 
ed very much like a “mini” historic com- 
promise. The Christian Democrats at 
week's end sought instead to force a bet- 
ter accord in parliament. The situation 
left Moro—and the country—with a 
grim political choice. Said one political 
observer darkly: “It’s either the gun or 
slow poison.” 


SENI AFTER VICTORY 


TRCONNe WIENS 


KUKRIT READING THE RETURNS 





THAILAND 


A Victim of Bad Reviews 


Thai Politician-Publisher Kukrit 
Pramoj 13 years ago took a respite from 
statecraft and journalism for a brief fling 
at the movies. In the film version of The 
Ugly American, Kukrit got surprisingly 
good reviews for his portrayal of the 
democratic Prime Minister ofa mythical 
Southeast Asia nation called Sarkhan. 
The movie Prime Minister was besieged 
and almost overthrown by Communists, 
largely because of a meddling U.S. am- 
bassador (played by Marlon Brando). 

Last week, as Thailand held parlia- 
mentary elections, life exceeded reel pol- 
itics. Kukrit, 65, Thailand's Prime Min- 
ister for the past year, was upset in a 
bid for re-election. A major reason for 
his loss was that once again he had run 
afoul of Americans. This time the issue 
was the U.S. military presence in Thai- 
land. To improve relations with Thai- 
land’s two Communist neighbors—Laos 
and Cambodia—and reduce protests 
from Thai leftists, Kukrit last month or- 
dered the U.S. to close its bases and trim 
personnel from the present 3,500 (down 
from 49,500 at the height of the Viet 
Nam War) to 270 military advisers 
Alarmed by the Communist threat, 
many Thai voters as well as the coun- 
try’s powerful military bosses apparently 
disagreed with the Prime Minister's neu- 
tralistic approach. 

Kukrit, who heads the right-of-cen- 
ter Social Action Party, lost to his older 
brother—and political enemy—Seni 
Pramoj, 70, leader of the conservative 
Democrat Party. The Democrats swept 
all 28 National Assembly seats in Bang- 
kok—including Kukrits—and won 114 
nationwide. Three military-backed par- 
ties agreed to join the Democrats in 
forming a Cabinet, which means that 
Seni will control at least 206 of the 279 
seats in Parliament. 

The urbane, silver-haired Seni has 
been Prime Minister twice before— 
briefly. He appeared as surprised as any- 
one by Kukrit’s unexpected defeat. “The 
people felt my brother's government just 
wasn’t firm enough,” he told TIME Cor- 
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respondent William McWhirter last 
week, “but to be fair, they did the best 
they could.” Kukrit had trouble govern- 
ing the country almost from the time 
he took office in March 1975 as succes- 
sor to Seni, whose government had last- 
ed only eight days before losing a vote 
of confidence. Kukrit’s Social Action co- 
alition included 17 parties, a bloc ob- 
viously too diverse to be effective. While 
its factions bickered, rice prices doubled, 
the economy sagged, housing shortages 
increased, and the army threatened a 
coup, 

Kukrit called a new election in 
hopes that he could form a more work- 
able coalition. The witty and energetic 
Prime Minister was an odds-on favorite 
to win again; he is widely respected as 
Thailand's most skillful politician 

Alarming Tales. Kukrit, however, 
was overwhelmed by public concern 
over law, order and security. Terrorism 
is on the rise, and there were 34 polit- 
ical murders during the two-month elec- 
tion campaign. More important, Com- 
munist insurgents are operating in 
border provinces, where refugees flee- 
ing Cambodia (see following story) tell 
alarming tales of Communist brutalities 

Seni Pramoj announced last week 
that he intends to “review” the Amer- 
ican position in Thailand, But that will 
not solve all his problems. Students and 
labor unionists who overthrew an en- 
trenched military regime in 1973 and 
later backed Kukrit may stage new pro- 
tests unless the government takes steps 
to solve the country’s economic prob- 
lems. If the army intervenes to pul down 
demonstrations, more trouble will fol- 
low. Many Thais fear that the aristo- 
cratic Seni, an Oxford-educated lawyer 
who dabbles in poetry, music and sculp- 
ture, is too passive and ethereal to cope 
with the country’s troubles. 

Thus there are fears that sooner or 
later the army may move to seize pow- 
er. “There is nothing to prevent them if 
they have a mind to do so,” Seni told Mc- 
Whirter last week. “They, after all, have 
the guns.” Seni knows this all too well 
—he was Prime Minister for a scant four 
months in 1946 before being ousted by 
a military coup. 
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The next best thing to your next door neighbor 








If you're looking for lawn equipment, and you're 


looking for service, look for your nearest , : 


IH dealer. In the Yellow Pages. 
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How a Key Agent of The Home 
answered the call— 
with service beyond the call. 


In Hempstead, New York, Home Key Agent your Home Key Agent is the key man to see 

Bob Dowler of The Dowler Agency was He gives you that “Something Extra 

driving home when he heard the alarm and For the names of Key Agents nearest you 

sawsmokea few blocks away. An ex-volunteer write to Customer Service, The Home 

fireman, he rushed to the scene Insurance Company, 59 Maiden Lane 
Hempstead High—a school he insured New York, N.Y. 10038 or look for them in 

was burning. Bob talked to the chief, was the Yellow Pages 


issued gear, and for six hours he helped fight 
the blaze until it was out 


Like other Home Key Agents, Bob Dowler The HoimcE 


is deeply committed to his community 


And to his clients Insurance 
Service beyond the call. Just one more Company 


reason why—when it comes to insurance 


ty Investing Company 


Home Key Agents give you that “Something Extra’ 





CAMBODIA 


The Khmer Rouge: Rampant Terror 


“When they no longer need me, they 
will spit me out like a cherry pit,” Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk once said about 
Cambodia’s new Khmer Rouge rulers 
Last week the prince’s pithy prediction 
came true. In a radio broadcast, Vice 
Premier Khieu Samphan, the iron-fist- 
ed guerrilla who has ruled the country 
since the Communist takeover a year 
ago, announced that Sihanouk had re- 
signed as chief of state, even though he 
had been reconfirmed in that post by 
the National Assembly on March 20 
Samphan said that the prince, heir to a 
jong line of Khmer royalty and virtu- 
ally a demigod to Cambodians during 
his 30-year reign, would receive a pen- 
sion of $8,000 a year, and that a statue 
would be erected in his honor—presum- 
ably to placate those Cambodians with 
lingering loyalties toward the former 
monarch 

Whether or not the resignauion was 
voluntary—and there were widespread 
doubts that it was—Sihanouk seemed to 
accept his fate. Shortly after Samphan’s 
broadcast, the prince declared: “I re- 
quest the representatives of the people 
to allow me to retire, while remaining 
to the end of my life an ardent support- 
er of the Khmer revolution, the dem- 
ocratic people and the government 
There were subsequent but unverified 
reports that Sihanouk had left the coun- 
try for China 

Frequently Wept. Forced into ex- 
ile in Peking by the US.-backed Lon 
Nol regime that ousted him in 1970, Si- 
hanouk had backed the Communist 
Khmer rebels. But since their capture of 
Phnom-Penh, the prince has reportedly 
been unhappy about the new regime's 
ruthless campaign of intimidation and 
reprisals against everyone with any con- 
nection to Cambodia's past. On a world 
tour last year, friends say, Sihanouk fre- 
quently wept over the course of events 

There is now little doubt that the 
Cambodian government is one of the 
most brutal, backward and xenophobic 
regimes in the world. Cambodians 
themselves refer to the Khmer Rouge 
simply as “the Organization.” Refugees 
who have managed to flee to Thailand 
—often after days and weeks of walk- 
ing through thick forests and jungles 
along the border—describe the revolu- 
tion as a chilling form of mindless ter- 
ror. In sharp contrast to Laos and Viet 
Nam, where party cadres have subtly 
tried to win popular support for social 
change, there are no revoluionary 
songs, slogans, poetry, party newspapers 
or “re-education” centers to explain the 
purpose and ideology of the revolution 
Instead, refugees told TIME Correspon- 
dents William McWhirter and David 
Aikman there has been a grim, silent 
round of purges, mass evacuations, 
forced labor and willful assassinations 
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that have swept up the innocent along 
with the guilty 

Since the Communist victory last 
year, an estimated 500,000 to 600,000 
people—one-tenth of Cambodia's pop- 
ulation—have died from political repri- 
sals, disease or starvation, After the 
Khmer Rouge takeover, the authorities 
ordered a shocking forced march of 
25,000 patients from their Phnom-Penh 
hospital beds to work in the countryside 
This set the pattern. The populations of 
every city have been evacuated—young, 
old, sick, well—and forced, at rifle point, 
to work in the rice fields. All shops, 
schools and hospitals have been closed 
Phnom-Penh has shrunk from a war- 
swollen population of 2.5 million to an 
empty and lifeless shell of 45,000 

Buried Alive. Cambodia's new rul- 
ers have systematically killed former 
civil servants and soldiers in the Lon 
Nol army. In a typical incident in the 
provincial capital of Battambong last 
year, hundreds of former officers were 
assembled in a school building on the 
pretext that they were to greet Prince Si- 
hanouk. There, they were bound hand 
and foot, loaded onto trucks, and ma- 
chine-gunned on the outskirts of the city 
In recent months the pogrom has been 
extended to include anyone with an ed- 
ucation, such as schoolteachers and stu- 
dents. Whole families—and sometimes 
entire villages—have been massacred 

To escape the bloodbath, at least 
20,000 Cambodians have fled across the 
border into Thailand. They tell tales of 
people being clubbed to death “to save 
ammunition.” Others have been bound 
together and buried alive by bulldozers, 
or suffocated by having plastic bags tied 
over their heads. Says one former mil- 
itary policeman who escaped to Thai- 
land: “If some worker made a mistake 
or criticized a project, he was taken away 
and we never saw him again. They were 
sometimes flogged to death, other times 
shot at night. The bodies were left un- 
buried.” Perhaps the most terrifying as- 
pect of the Khmer Rouge regime is that, 
as one refugee describes it, “we never 
knew their intentions. They didn’t know 
how to read or write. All they had 
learned was revolutionary philosophy 
Between Cambodians we once thought 
we could talk and understand each oth- 
er well. It was just a dream.” 

The savagery of the Cambodian rev- 
olution, in contrast to neighboring Laos 
and Viet Nam, caught political analysts 
by surprise. They note, however, that 
there has always been an element of bru- 
tality beneath the placid Khmer person- 
ality; for that reason the French army in 
Indochina preferred Cambodian troops 
to Laotian or Vietnamese soldiers 
Another explanation of the brutality is 
that the Khmer Rouge feared they could 
not control Cambodia’s swollen cities 








CAMBODIAN REFUGEES IN THAILAND 
Escaping from a bloodbath. 


or its educated and political elite 

After a visit to Phnom-Penh last 
month, Swedish Ambassador to Peking 
Kaj Bjork—the only Western diplomat 
permitted inside Cambodia—character- 
ized its revolution as more radical than 
China's. “The new leaders,” he said 
“speak neither of socialism nor of Com- 
munism but of new collectivist ideas 
They are taking pains to wipe out ev- 
erything that reminds them of the old so- 
ciety.” A Cambodian specialist was 
more blunt: “There have always been 
retributions, but I can only call this 
genocide.” Adds a refugee: “In Cambo- 
dia today, death is preferable to life 
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RAQUEL IN RIO WITH BOY FRIEND PAULO 


Flying Down to Rio is more than an 
old movie to Singer-Actress Raquel 
Welch, 33. It's becoming a habit. Dur- 
ing her nightclub tour of South Amer- 
ica in February, Raquel showed up at 
Rio’s carnival on the elbow of Paulo Pil- 
la, 32, a former public relations man. Re- 
cently she ventured south again to spend 
eight days with Paulo in Buzios, a few 
more in Petrépolis, followed by a final 
fling on the Copacabana. Raquel, said 
observers, appeared to be apaixonada 
In rough Portuguese, that means bonk- 
ers about Pilla. The twosome evaded 
publicity until their last day together, 
when photographers spotted them al 
Rio’s airport, bidding farewell before 
Raquel’s trip home 

om 

That leggy lady is Actress Charlotte 
Rampling, 30, former darling of the love- 
and-leather set. “I was labeled ‘deca- 
dent’ because of The Night Porter, but 
that’s not my personality at all,” stressed 
Rampling last week, recalling her 1974 
movie role as the willing captive of an 
ex-Nazi. Actually, says Charlotte, she 
is a homebody whose heart belongs to 
her husband, Writer Bryan Southcombe 
38, and Son Barnaby, 3. From the looks 
of it, her present image is Hollywood 
wholesome in every respect. In Char- 
lotte’s latest TV movie—titled Sherlock 
Holmes in New York—she portrays the 
sleuth’s mysterious lady friend 
Off-screen, Rampling is nego- 
tialing to adopt a young 
French orphan. “I'll want to 
spend more time with my 
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KISSINGER & MINNELLI ON THE WAY 


children, especially as they need me 
more,” says Mom. “My ideal now Is to 
make about one film a year” 
s 

Mix one swinging Senator, a couple 
of dancin’-fool actresses, a Russian-born 
ballet star, and what have you got? A 
floor show—if the principals are Mas- 
sachusetts Republican Edward Brooke, 
Elizabeth Taylor, Liza Minnelli and Mi- 
khail Baryshnikov, who went into action 
last week at the Iranian Embassy in 
Washington, D.C. The occasion: a rau- 


cous, boozy party by Ambassador Ar- 
deshir Zahedi in honor of the American 
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Ballet Theater. Zahedi’s groupies in- 
cluded Ballerinas Alicia Alonso and Na- 
talia Makarova, Minnesota Senator Hu- 
bert Humphrey and Sccretary of State 
Henry Kissinger. But it was Taylor with 
her emerald-and-diamond baubles that 
caught the lights. It hardly mattered 
that pre-party rumors had erroneously 
linked Liz and Kissinger as dates for 
the evening. Sniffed Taylor imperially 
“The important thing is that I came 
Right?” 
a 

One measure of a person's impor- 
tance is the distance between the radi- 
ator and his statue in Madame Tussaud’s 
wax museum. Last week Lord Snowdon, 
returning to London for the first time 
since the announcement of his separa- 
tion from Princess Margaret, discovered 
another yardstick. His Tussaud statue 
has not been melted. But it has been 
carted up to a storer6om above the ex- 
hibition hall. Tony will have some com- 
pany in exile. Among his companions 
in the closet: former President Richard 
Nixon, who was removed from view af- 
ter his resignation in 1974 

+ 

After half a century in_ politics 
—capped by a five-year run as Prime 
Minister of Israel—what could be left 
for Golda Meir? Broadway, of course. At 
a meeting with agents of the New York 
Theater Guild in Tel Aviv last week, 
Golda, 77, signed over dramatic rights 
to her life story based on her 1975 au- 
tobiography, My Life. A nonmusical 
version of the book will hit the boards 
some time in 1977, said Guild President 
Philip Langner. Four Israeli actresses 
are already under consideration for the 
starring role, but Langner insists 
that the casting call will be 
strictly catholic. Said he 
“You don’t have to be 
Jewish to be Golda 
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IBM Reports 








Things are changing 
in the office 


k., nearly a century after the introduction of the typewriter in 1873 there 
was little change in the way paperwork was produced and processed. 

In the last few years, however, dramatic innovations in technology have 
begun to transform traditional office methods and procedures. 

These changes were spurred by the need to cope with staggering in- 
creases in the volume of paperwork—the result of a broad and continuing 
shift in the U.S. economy toward the service sector, with its heavy demand 
for written communication—and by sharply rising costs. 

According to recent studies, the cost of a business letter has jumped 
from $2.44 to $3.79 in the past ten years. And overall office expenditures 
have become a growing portion of the cost of doing business. 

Clearly, the basic answer lies in increasing office productivity. 

One of the first major steps in this direction was the development by IBM 
in 1964 of an automatic text-editing typewriter that could store typed copy 
electronically and replay it, error-free, at extremely high speeds. 

Enthusiastic acceptance of this remarkable machine, capable of multi- 
plying several-fold the number of letters and documents a secretary could 
produce in a day, quickly opened the way to further change. 

Today, IBM and other companies are providing an ever-widening range 
of office machines and systems that handle more work, more efficiently. The 
correcting typewriter introduced by IBM in 1973 and the high-speed copier/ 
duplicators introduced in March of this year are good examples. 

Other technological developments, such as electronic communication 
from one typewriter to another, promise even more important benefits—and 
IBM’s commitment to advanced product research continues unabated. 

New emphasis is also being placed on improving work flow. Conven- 
tional office organization is being modified to make better use of available 
people resources—with impressive results. 

Many experts believe that this combination of advancing technology 
and improved work planning known as word processing will ultimately do 
for the office what data processing has already done in other areas. 

In actual practice, word processing has demonstrated its ability to pro- 
vide clear-cut productivity gains and solid cost savings. 

More benefits are on the way. More are needed. 
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Of all filter kings: 
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lower than 


Carlton. 


Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for 
other top brands that call themselves “low” i 









In tar. 


tar, nicotine, 
mg/cig. mg/cig. 


Brand D (Filter) 14 1.0 
Brand D (Menthol) 13 1.0 
Brand V (Filter) 11 0.7 
Brand T (Menthol) 11 0.6 
Brand V (Menthol) 11 0.7 
Brand T (Filter) 11 0.6 
Carlton Filter "a 0.2 
Carlton Menthol *2 0.2 


Carlton 70's (lowest of all brands)— 
*1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine 
“Av. per cigarette by FTC method 


Carlton 
Menthol 
2 mg. 






No wonder Carlton is 
fastest growing of the top 25. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
Filter and Menthol: 2 mg. “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 


DANCER THARP AND (CENTER) SUGA AT WORK 


The Dorothy Do 


When Olympic Skater Dorothy 
Hamill leaped and spun to her gold med- 
al on the ice at Innsbruck, many female 
television viewers were as fascinated by 
her head as by her legs. What capt- 
vated the women was Hamill’s perky 
hairdo, which flowed gracefully with ev 
ery jump and then miraculously fell back 
into place. Ever since, hairdressers 
across the nation have been besieged 
with requests for the “Hamill Look” or 
the “Dorothy Do.” 

Uncluttered Coif. The authentic 
Hamill is a short cut with a thick thatch 
of bangs that flops over the brow, meets 


the cheekbones and brushes the top of 


the ears. In the back, the hair is shaped 
into a sharp, neat triangle. If it looks at 
all familiar, hairdressers say, it is be- 
cause the basic style has been around 
for several years. It was not unul Ham- 
ill’s Olympian efforts, however, that the 
wedge gained the edge as one of the 
headiest coiffures in town 

Hamill’s hair is styled by Suga, a 
Japanese hairdresser who works at 
Manhattan’s Bergdorf Goodman and fa- 
vors the cut because it bares the neck 
“Japanese women are always covered 
up by the kimono, so that only the neck 
shows,” he explains. “The Japanese 
think the neck is very sexy.” Adds Styl 
ist Eric Lintermans, owner of Linter- 
mans in Beverly Hills: “It lifts the face 
The cut by the cheekbones can subtract 
years from a woman's face.” Also, he 
notes, it can be styled in minutes with a 


blow dryer: “I think women are tired of 


having to fuss with their hair—of brush- 
ing and spraying and curling.” To Fash- 
ion Designer Rudi Gernrcich, the wedge 
is simply part of the new concept in 
dressing. Says he: “American women 
are beginning to be clean again, getting 
rid of the clutter.” Some of the converts 
to the uncluttered coif: Dancer and Cho- 
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reographer Twyla Tharp, Actresses 
Carol Burnett and Mackenzie Phillips 
and Sheila Weidenfeld, Betty Ford's 
press secretary 

There are many variations on the 
new wedge. Stylists at the Paul McGreg- 
or shops in New York and Los Angeles 
have shaped the back of the cut into 
three inverted pyramids. The Jon Pe- 
ters salon in Beverly Hills has added to 
the cry with hue. Says Owner Allen Ed- 
wards: “For fun, we like to apply iri- 
descent color to the bottom of the wedge 

aura colors like purple, reds and 
blues.” 

More and more women are taking 
the wedge pledge. Says Jan Richards, a 
housewife from Beverly Hills: “It's been 
my salvation. When a woman nears 50, 
she can't keep the long hair. This way, 
my hair looks neat, but I don’t look like 
a schoolgirl.” Mimi Meltzer, a housewife 
from Winnetka, Ill, won instant atten- 
tion—from women and men—with her 
wedge. “Even the parking lot attendant 
tested the style after I had it cut,” she 
says. “He asked me to shake my head 
to see how my hair looked afterwards 


Cows with a Kick 


During Prohibition, indiscriminate 
tipplers discovered that whisky could be 
downed with impunity in public places 
if it were concealed in a glass of milk 
A few learned to like it that way and 
kept the habit afler repeal, continuing 
to order an occasional brandy alexander 
(cream, brandy and créme de cacao) o1 
a sombrero (milk and Kahlua). But now 
drinkers are turning in larger numbers 
to the milky way. Liquor-store shelves 
are displaying a growing variety of 
dairy-based. premixed cocktails com 
bining booze and moos 

The new drinks taste something like 
a milkshake with a kick. Only 30 proof. 
they are aimed primarily at drinkers 


HAMILL WEARING WEDGE 


who dislike the taste of alcohol but en- 
joy its effects. To further camouflage the 
liquor taste, generous doses of chocolate 
banana, strawberry and other flavorings 
are added. Federal Distillers in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the first liquor company 
to go into bovine beverages, has a spe- 
cial Ice Box line that includes such cool 
hot sellers as premixed Chocolate Som- 
breros (créme de cacao with a dairy base), 
and a Chocolate Chaser (créme de ca- 
cao and eggnog). Glenmore Distilleries 
in Louisville calls its creamy spirits 
Snowshakes. Chicago's Consolidated 
Distilled Products is milking the new fad 
by marketing Aberdeen Cows, which 
come in unusual flavors such as coco- 
nut and walnut. Prices range from about 
$2.50 to $4 a fifth 

Sweet Appeal. Among leaders of 
the herd are Malcolm Hereford’s Cows, 
produced by Heublein, Inc., which be- 
gan test-marketing the product last 
spring. More than 500,000 cases have 
been sold so far, and liquor stores re- 
port that the Cows are a live stock in- 
deed. Heublein’s ads show Cow bottles 
grazing in a green pasture and describe 
how Malcolm Hereford, a fictitious bull 
breeder, invented the drink. Concludes 
Hereford: “A Cow-on-the-rocks is not 
a bum steer.” 

Cow sales on Continental Airlines 
took off as soon as the Cows were add 
ed to its beverage list, and the airline is 
now selling special $1 “cow chips’’—er- 
salz gold tokens embellished with a cow 
good for three drinks. Continental's 
thirstiest “Cowboys” seem to be women 
—and college students of both sexes. Ex- 
plains Stewardess Becky Schnehl 

Maybe it’s a carryover from their milk- 
shake days. The sweetness appeals, and 
so does the fact that they usually can’t 
taste the alcohol in it.” Elaine Drakos 
a teacher from Huntington, Long Is- 
land, has found another virtue in Cows 
Says she: “They're great on cereal 
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AIRLINES 


Hurtling into More Storms 


Like a ghost from the past, an an 
cient blue-and-silver Swallow biplane 
last week zipped down the runway and 
into a dawn sky over Pasco, Wash 
About two hours and 244 miles later the 
tiny two-seater landed at Boise, Idaho, 
to a cheering crowd. The journey was a 
rerun of the nation’s first airmail flight 
by an outfit (Varney Air Lines) that lat- 
er became part of United Airlines, and 
its purpose was to mark a half-century 
of commercial aviation in the U.S. The 
milestone, however, comes at a less than 
auspicious time for most major carriers 


Buffeted by a recession-induced fall-off 


in air travel, exploding fuel costs and 
damaging uncertainties about Govern- 
ment regulation, the industry has been 
bucking one of the stormiest business cli- 
mates in its history 

Small Profit. Last year the nation’s 
11 major scheduled lines had a collec- 
tive loss of $110 million 1 
$321 million in 1974. Only five carriers 
managed to make a profit in 1975 
Northwest, Delta, Braniff. Western and 
National. The nation’s largest line 
United, which on top of everything else 
was grounded for 16 days in December 
by a mechanics’ strike, registered a loss 
of $7.7 million for 1975—and has al- 
ready dropped another $35 million in 
the first two months of this year 

Most airline chiefs now agree that 
the improving economy is brightening 
airline prospects. Traffic in the first 
three months was roughly 15° above 
its 1975 level and the industry, lifted by 
the performance of its strongest lines 
has hopes of making an overall profit 
this year—perhaps as much as $200 mil 
lion. Even the most troubled carriers 

American, Eastern, TWA, Pan 
American and United—are not expect- 
ed to show catastrophic losses, and some 
could even produce a small profit 

But to get well, the carriers want 
Civil Aeronautics Board permission to 
boost their fares even higher. arguing 
plausibly that operating costs are still 
rising faster than revenues. The major 
lines, which complain that Government 
has dragged its feet on granting fare 
hikes, have recently won a 3°% across- 
the-board increase, and last week all but 
Delta were back in Washington seek- 
ing a further 2% rise. More rate-boost re- 
quests are almost certain. Eastern Chief 
Frank Borman figures that fares will 
have to go up at least another 6% this 


FROM TOP: PLANNING A TRIP; FLYING PARTLY 
FULL; FUELING A PLANE; LOADING LUGGAGE; 
VACUUMING AFTER FLIGHT; INSTALLING IN- 
FLIGHT MOVIE 


a profit of 


year “to get us back toward a reason- 
able 12% return on investment.” The 
lines also expect to fatten revenues by 
paring back on their bewildering pleth- 
ora of discount fares this year; in 1975 
35% of all scheduled airline passengers 
in the U.S. traveled on discount tickets 

The carriers are also striving to cut 
costs. Eastern has frozen employees’ 
wages, and United laid off 350 workers 
in March; Pan Am has cul operating 
costs by $30 million by dropping some 
of its least profitable flights. On all the 
carriers, first class is taking a back seat 
as more vacationers and businessmen 
settle for coach. To accommodate the 
trend and squeeze out more revenue, the 
airlines are pursuing a strategy that will 
scarcely be cheered by their customers 
they are removing about 6,500 first-class 
seats—some 30% of the total—and re- 
placing them with 12,000 coach seats 
all crammed closer together than before 
The passenger cabin crunch is resulting 
in an increase in seats that ts the equiv- 
alent of adding 40 stretched Boeing 727s 
to the airlines’ fleets 

While the carriers can count on a 
relatively healthy 1976, the longer-term 
prospects are less promising. The dark 
est cloud is a plan—backed by the Ad- 
ministration as part of its declared war 
on the regulatory power of Big Govern- 
ment—to loosen federal control of the 
industry (TIME, Oct. 20) 

The Administration plan, now un 
der consideration by the Senate Com 
merce Subcommittee on Aviation, pro- 
poses lo sharpen competition by opening 
all domestic routes to all US. carriers 
large and small, and permitting them 
to charge whatever they wish, within 
certain limits. At present the CAB de- 
termines which lines fly over what routes 
and how much they can charge 

Sweat Blood. In surprising Senate 
testimony last week CAB Chairman John 
Robson, reversing the usual stand of reg- 
ulatory agency chiefs, advocated that 
CAB authority over airlines be reduced 
According to one CAB source, Robson 
had to “sweat blood” to get other board 
members to agree on that position. He 
acknowledged that his agency's ught 
regulation of the industry had probably 
forced up ticket prices unnecessarily 
Major airlines counter that the plan 
would cause debilitating dogfights on the 
most desirable routes, weaken the in 
dustry generally and ultimately lead to 
the collapse of all but the strongest lines 
and a massive disruption of service 

Whether or not the plan eventually 
becomes law, it faces a long legislative 
struggle. Meantime, the uncertain reg- 
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ulatory outlook and the industry's de- 
pressed revenues are preventing the car- 
riers from borrowing the money they 
need to buy newer, cheaper-to-run air- 
craft. United, unable to get financing. 
was forced to cancel an order for a fleet 
of new Boeing 727 jets. To keep its pre- 
sent equipment going, the line now faces 
higher maintenance costs and lower pro- 
ductivity, which cut into its revenues 

Beyond these woes, the airlines con- 
front yet another gnawing worry. Says 
Citibank Vice President Frederick W 
Bradley Jr: “Over the next few years 
we do not see sufficient traffic growth 
to support anticipated further increases 
in fuel, wage costs and other costs. The 
long-term outlook at this point is bleak.” 
In short, there is a growing question 
about whether the U.S. market is big 
enough to support all its major carriers 
If it is not, the weaker lines may well 
have to be weeded out, through merger 
or failure, to allow the healthy, resource- 
ful carriers to survive and prosper 


RALPH MORSE 











PRICES 


Food Calms Down 


No part of the inflationary wave that 
swept through the U.S. over the past 
three years hit consumers harder than 
spiraling prices at the supermarket 
From 1972 to the end of last year, the 
cost of food jumped 42%, reflecting the 
price-boosting pressures of the big So- 
viet grain sales, drought, destructively 
heavy rains and lively speculation on 
commodity exchanges. Now the price 
wave seems to be subsiding. During the 
past six months, food prices rose by only 
1.1%, and Agriculture Department 
economists forecast an increase of no 
more than 3% for the rest of 1976, com- 
pared with 8.5% last year 

Market-shelf prices actually fell 
from January to February; the decline 
was only 1.5%, but it was the biggest 
monthly slide in the grocery component 
of the consumer price index since the 
early 1950s. The sharpest drop occurred 
in the area where housewives had been 
hit hardest: the meat case. Beef prices 
plunged 6% as cattlemen, reacting to 


dwindling demand, trimmed the sizes of 


their herds and pumped beef onto the 
market. Beef prices may well rebound 
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in coming weeks as supplies begin to 
tighten again: when store prices begin 
to edge up, hamburger will probably rise 
relatively more than prime steak, large- 
ly because it had showed the biggest de- 
cline. The expected run-up in beef prices 
should end this summer as larger sup- 
plies of cattle come to market 

Hog Crop. The dynamics of US 
food production has not been so bal- 
anced in favor of the consumer since 
1971. Dairy prices have gone up 6.5% in 
recent months, but a decline soon ts al 
most assured because milk production is 
rising; butter and milk prices are begin 
ning to slide at the wholesale level 
Bountiful supplies are also depressing 
poultry prices. By late summer, say 
economists, the cost of pork should tum- 
ble as more of the big crop of hogs far- 
rowed last winter comes to market. Can- 
ners’ and distributors’ stocks of most 
fruits and vegetables are large, and in 
some cases they are selling to retailers 


more cheaply than at any time since the 
fall of 1974. 

No one seems to be suffering serious- 
ly from the calm in food costs. Farmers 
may be getting less for what they pro- 
duced than in 1972 and 1973, but they 
are still doing well. Says Agriculture De- 
partment Economist Dawson Ahalt 
“What they have lost in prices they are 
making up in volume.” Moreover, profit 
margins for processors, wholesalers and 
retailers remain healthy 

What could upset the relatively 
pleasing picture? A weather disaster af- 
fecting this year’s corn, wheat or soy- 
bean crops could do it, but the impact 
would not be noticeable on market 
shelves until 1977. Although many 
farmers from lowa to Texas are worried 
about a drought, and there has been 
some damage to the winter wheat crop 
grain prices have so far been only slight- 
ly affected. The outlook is for continued 
calm, with the main beneficiaries—in 


this election year—being the millions of 


middle- and lower-income families that 
spend more of their available cash on 
food than wealthier Americans 


VENEZUELA 


Terror and Takeover 


Just why they singled out William 
F. Niehous, general manager of Owens- 
Illinois’ Venezuelan operation, is un- 
clear. But on the evening of Feb. 27, 
seven armed guerrillas broke into the 
American glass-company executive's 
home in an affluent suburb of Caracas 
While his wife and a maid watched help- 
lessly, Niehous, 44, was injected with a 
soporific and carried into the night. At 
first it was expected that the ultra-left- 
ist terrorists, like the majority of their 
counterparts in Uruguay and Argentina, 
would simply demand that a huge ran- 
som be paid by the company’s big (1975 
sales: $2.2 billion) Ohio-based U.S. par- 
ent. Instead, the Niehous case brought 
a new dimension to the political kid- 
napings that have been plaguing busi- 
nessmen, particularly in Latin America 
Indeed, it led last week to a startling- 
ly abrupt—and arbitrary—government 
takeover of Owens-Illinois’ three glass- 
making factories in Venezuela 

The terrorists identified themselves 
as part of a little-known leftist move- 
ment named the Argimiro Gabaldon 


Revolutionary Command. Instead of 


asking for a cash ransom, they demand- 


ed that Owens-Illinois 1) pay each of 


its 1,600 Venezuelan employees $116 as 
compensation for its “exploitation”; 2) 
distribute 18,000 packages of food to 
needy families; and 3) buy space in Ven- 
ezuelan and foreign newspapers for a 
lengthy manifesto, written by the ex 
tremists, denouncing the company and 
the Caracas government. Otherwise 
they implied, Niehous would be killed 

In complying with the third point 
the company ran into trouble. The dif- 
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PART OF ADVERTISEMENT PLACED IN SEVERAL PROMINENT NEWSPAPERS BY OWENS-ILLINOIS AT TERRORISTS’ DEMAND 


ficulty was a longstanding policy—ap- 
parently set by Venezuela’s tough Pres- 
ident Carlos Andrés (“Cap”) Pérez—of 
not allowing guerrilla propaganda of any 
kind to appear in the local press. No 
Venezuelan newspaper would print the 
manifesto; even so, Owens-Illinois de- 
cided to ignore official warnings and run 
the manifesto in three renowned foreign 
dailies—the New York Times, the Times 
of London and Paris’ Le Monde 

No matter where it appeared, the 


NIEHOUS AS CAPTIVE AND BEFORE 


document was hardly compelling read- 
ing. A wordy piece of revolutionary rhet- 
oric, the manifesto excoriated Owens- 
Illinois as “one of the many multina- 
tionals that plunder the country” and 
called for Venezuelans to “strengthen 
their fight for socialism.” Nonetheless, 
the episode apparently enraged the 
Pérez regime. After a Cabinet meeting, 
the Information Minister announced 
that the government had “decided to ac- 
quire the stock”—meaning expropria- 
tion—of the Owens-Illinois subsidiary 
because it had “offended the dignity of 
the country and promoted the subver- 
sion of our constitutional order.” 

The seizure was hasty and seemed 
plainly punitive. It was thus unlike the 
country’s planned takeovers last year of 
foreign iron-ore Operations and the oil- 
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producing subsidiaries of Exxon, Royal 
Dutch/Shell, as well as other foreign 
firms—key ingredients in Cap Pérez’s 
plan to make his country an economic 
powerhouse. Nor were the full implica- 
tions of the Owens-Illinois case clear 
Some Venezuelan businessmen com- 
plained that the expropriation was a 
“terrible overreaction” and worried that 
it might frighten off foreign investors 
US. State Department officials, while 
expressing “concern” about the case, felt 
that Owens-Illinois had simply “gam- 
bled and lost” in a calculated risk that 
the Pérez government would go easy on 
it. Company executives convened in Ca- 
racas to try to get the government to re- 
consider. As for William Niehous, at 
week’s end he remained a captive—if in- 
deed he was still alive 


MIDDLE EAST 
The Rise of Athens 


As an oasis of tranquillity in the tur- 
bulent Middle East, Beirut for years 
waxed rich, chic and sleek—the region's 
undisputed center of international 
business. Lebanon's bloody civil 
war has changed all that. Once- 
bustling streets in the capital are 
choked with rubble. Hotels are 
gutted, eleven banks have been 
looted and even during the fre- 
quent “truces”’—24 so far—the 
killing continues. Beirut, mourns 
one American businessman, is 
like “Dodge City with no Wyatt 
Earp in sight: 3 million people and 
8.5 million submachine guns. 
When you have that many arms, 
how can you keep a cease-fire? 
How can you do business?” Virtu- 
ally every multinational corpora- 
tion has closed its regional offices 
in Beirut, packed its records and fled 

Surprisingly, the largest number 
have resettled in a city that is neither 
Moslem nor even in the Middle East 
—Athens. Some 70 major U.S. compa- 
nies have moved their regional head- 
quarters there from Beirut, among them 
National Cash Register. Caterpillar, 
Boeing, Control Data, Exxon, Good- 
year, Union Carbide, Chase Manhattan 
Bank and Morgan Guaranty Trust 

Why Athens, which is 1,500 miles 
from Tehran and 1,800 miles from Ri- 
yadh? The competition was weak, for 
one thing. Cairo does not have enough 
suitable offices, homes and hotel rooms 
to accommodate a big foreign business 
community, and its communications 
system barely operates. Jordan’s capital, 
Amman, has better facilities but lacks 


the essential cosmopolitan ambience 

Athens, on the other hand, has ev- 
erything. “The bouzouki music, the 
food,” says an Arab. “You might almost 
say the Greeks are Arabs wearing 
pants.” Even Athens’ shops and hotels 
can compare with Beirut’s. Airline, tele- 
phone and telex service is excellent, and 
there is still a sufficient amount of mod- 
ern office space. True, prices are high: 
the rent for much desired villas with 
swimming pools in suburban Kifissia 
has doubled recently, to about $1,000 a 
month. Even so, points out one recent 
corporate settler, Edwin P. Hoffman, se- 
nior vice president of Citibank, “Ath- 
ens has the schools and housing that we 
require. It’s a pleasant city.” 

The Caramanlis government wants 
to make Greece the bridge between Eu- 
rope and the Middle East. It thus has 
not given full diplomatic recognition to 
Israel and enjoys friendly relations with 
all the Arab countries. The result, says 
Americo Silvera, vice president of re- 
cently relocated Carrier International 
Corp.: “An African or Arab can come 
to Athens and feel at ease here.” As an 
added inducement, the Greeks extend 
generous tax breaks to foreign corpo- 
rations that have headquarters in 
Greece but do not do business there 

Still, Athens’ physical distance pos- 
es problems. Some companies plan to 
maintain their presence in the Middle 
East by regularly sending executives on 
prolonged trips through the area. Oth- 
ers will eventually open small branch of- 
fices in Amman, Cairo or other cities 

The Lebanese maintain that Beirut 
will have a renaissance. Munir Abu Fad- 
il, a leading Lebanese businessman-pol- 
itician, predicts: “Once we get a polit- 
ical settlement, within a month we will 
be rebuilding and within six months we 
will be booming.” Perhaps so, but many 
U.S. corporations seem permanently im- 
pressed by Athens’ charm. Citibank’s 
Hoffman says that the bank plans to set 
up a big “symbolic” office somewhere 
in the Middle East before long. But, he 
adds, “the major portion of our oper- 
ation will remain in Athens.” 


CORPORATIONS 


Rapture of the Deep 


When at age 17 he ventured west 
from Mount Vernon, N.Y., to seek his 
fortune, R. Lad Handelman learned 
quickly that there was more money in 
diving than in tending a diver’s airline. 
as he had been doing. Says he: “I fig- 
ured I was on the wrong end of the hose.” 
He became a diver and spent a decade 
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“Mining 
is destroy ying 
that mountain.” 





Two opposite views. Each expressing 
a basic human need. Which should 
have priority? 


Surely a mountain is a treasure, a 
sanctuary of trees: Douglas fir, 


aspen, pine. Snow capped in winter. “We need the | 


Home for wildlife, game. A place for 


hikers, for recreation, solitude. Min- minerals the 


ing can change all that. And those 7 9 
who defend the mountain appeal to ta h Id 
instincts deep in every heart moun in 0 Ss; 


Others perceive the mountain’s 
vealth another way: as minerals 
basic to energy, communications, 
shelter and transportation require- 
ments, harvesting food. According 
to the U.S. Dept. of Interior, each 
year 40,000 pounds of raw minerals 
are used for each person in the coun- 
try. Reductions in our mineral sup- 
plies would alter our lives drastically 








































What to do? To mine or not? 


Realistically, we must have minerals 
And we can mine them only where 
we find them. At the same time we 
cannot ignore the importance of en- 
vironmental considerations. We must 
keep the impact within tolerable 
limits. This may rule out some min- 
ing in certain areas until more ac- 
ceptable technology is developed. In 
other cases we must be willing to 
accept the costs of environmental 
safeguards in the products we buy 





We need to consider both sides in 
sensible land use decisions balancing 
economic, social and environmental 
needs. Decisions that seek greater 
U.S. mineral self-sufficiency by 
opening all our lands to responsible 
mineral exploration 


Caterpillar depends on many min- 
erals to manufacture its machines— 
machines which in turn are used to 
mine and transport minerals and 
reclaim land. We believe that with 
mature, responsible planning, 
America can have its minerals and 
its mountains 


There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 


intelligent choices. 


(B CATERPILLAR 


per Catand G are Trademearts of Caterpillar Tractor C 











Based on Road & Track magazine's 
consideration of hundreds of 1975 automobiles: 














The Rabbit 
isthe best 
car inine 
world for 

nder*3500. 








“Suggested 1976 retail price $3,499 East Coast P.O.E. (4-dr. model higher). Transportation, local toxes, and dealer delivery charges additional 
*Based on Agbabian Associates test results. © Volkswagen of America 


It wasn't Toyota. 


It wasn't Datsun. 


It wasn t Vega. 
It wasn't Pinto. 
It wasn't Honda. 
It wasn't Fiat. 


We set our standards high. 

So did the car experts of 
Road & Track. 

In naming the 10 best cars 
in the world, they began with 
a subject dear to our hearts. 


And we quote: "We con- 
sidered value for money 
carefully. With what has hap- 
pened to prices the last three 
years this is more critical 
than ever in America; no 
longer can so many of us buy 
ona whim and trade every 
two or three years. 

The annual Detroit model- 
change madness is dying a 
well-deserved death. 

The Volkswagen Rabbit 
was picked to be the best car 
in the world for under $3500 


for the right reasons. 
39 mpg 


highway, 
25 mpg city. 


These are EPA estimates 
of what the Rabbit achieved 
in the 1976 EPA tests. 

The tests were performed 
with standard transmission. 
The mileage you get can vary, 
depending on how and 
where you drive, optional 
equipment and the condition 





of your car. 

No other car combines this 
kind of economy with the 
incredible power that moves 
a Rabbit. 


Beats Datsun 
outside. 


You're propelled from 0 to 
50 in only 8.2 seconds. 

At that range, a Datsun 
B-210 is 60% slower than a 
VW Rabbit: 

If you've ever pulled out 
into a passing lane and then 
seemed to hang there as the 
seconds ticked away, you 
know the importance of this 
kind of pick-up. 


Beats Cadillac 
inside. 


Looks are deceiving. 

As Road & Track put it: "Its 
space for passengers and 
luggage is remarkable.’ 

87% of the space in the 
Rabbit is devoted to func- 
tional room. 

Open the large Hatchback, 
put the rear seat down, and 
you have more luggage 
space than in the trunk of a 
Cadillac Fleetwood. 

There's as much glass area 
as you would find ina Lincoln 


Continental Mark IV and as 
much leg and head room as 
you would find in some mid- 
size cars. 

All that, and it still parks 
like a Volkswagen. 


“First-class 
handling.’ 


Road & Track said it. 

So did our customers. 

70% of the people who 
bought Rabbits said it was 
the test-drive that finally 
convinced them. 

Front-wheel drive gives 
you better tracking, especi- 
ally on wet roads. 

Rack-and-pinion steering 
gives you better handling. 

If one brake circuit fails, a 
second circuit takes over. 

If one front tire blows, 
negative steering roll radius 
brings you to a sure, straight 
stop. 

Safety package? 

The whole car is a safety 
package, down to the padded 
key that fits into the ignition. 


VW Reliability. 
Reliability, dependability 
—words often used loosely 
in advertising, were key to 
the Road & Track selection. 


Today, over 1100 
Volkswagen dealers are 
committed to making sure 
your Rabbit lives a long, 
happy, carefree life. 

And they back this com- 
mitment with one of the most 
advanced car coverage 
plans in the automotive in- 
dustry: The VW Owner's 
Security Blanket. 


Our Winner. 


212 automobiles were 
considered. 

10 won. 

We at Volkswagen are 
proud to take our place next 
to the Mercedes-Benz 450 
SE/SEL, the Porsche 911 
Carrera, and the other fine 
cars chosen "The Best.’ 

In this fast-moving, dis- 
countable, “move ‘em off the 
lot and worry about service 
later" world, it's nice to know 
that something as seemingly 
remote as craftsmanship can 
still be appreciated. 














Regular: 17 mg."'tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine; 
Menthol: 18 mg."tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC Method 


Max. The maximum 
120mm cigarette. 


Take Max out. Take Max home. 
Take Max everywhere. 
Long, lean, delicious Max— 
with that dynamite 
all-white look. 
Great tobaccos. Terrific taste. 
Same price as 100’s, too. 
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combing the seabed off California for 
abalone. Today. at 39, Handelman is 
again topside: this time as president 
of Oceaneering International. Inc., a 
Houston-based company that in 6% 
years has become the largest publicly 
owned firm in an arcane but fast-grow- 
ing specially Known as_ underseas 
services 

Rat Hat. Oceancering now has 951 
employees, including 500 divers. work- 
ing in 25 countries, mainly for the boom- 
ing offshore oil and gas industry. The 
company’s skills, which earned it $7 mil- 
lion in 1975 on total revenues of $52 mil- 
lion, include surveying drilling sites, 
building submarine pipelines, and main- 
taining platforms and subsurface well- 
heads—all hazardous chores in a hostile 
environment that is unforgiving of mis- 
takes. Handelman and Oceancering’s 
co-founder and chairman, Mike 
Hughes, 37, met in 1964 when both were 
running tiny diving companies. The 
young entrepreneurs joined forces with a 
third small company, Canadian Diving 
Services, and formed Oceaneering. Lat- 
er they expanded their reach by absorb- 
ing a fourth company, with operations in 
Europe, the Middle East and Africa 

Oceaneering has grown largely be- 
cause of technological innovations that 
enable its divers to descend as far as 
1.000 ft—a depth that was rarely at- 
tempted a few years ago. It has de- 
veloped, among other items, a complex 
fiber glass “rat hat” that warms the he- 
lium-oxygen mixture that divers must 
breathe at the very cold depths below 
200 ft. to avoid the disabling nitrogen 
narcosis commonly known as “rapture 
of the deep.” The $2,500 hat has been 
successfully tested at 1.600 fl.; Ocea- 
neering refuses to sell it to anyone—even 
the U.S. Navy, which has chastised 
the firm as “unpatriotic 

The company has also developed 
techniques to decrease costly “bounce 
dives—twelve hours of on-deck decom- 
pression for every half-hour on the ocean 
floor. Descending in a pressurized div- 
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DEEP-DIVING SUIT 


Hazardous chor esina hostile environment that 's unforgiving of mistakes. 


ing bell, an Oceaneering diver can work 
underwater shifts of four hours or more 
with only four days off out of every 15 
for decompression. Another innovation 
an experimental suit that encases a di- 
ver in normal atmospheric pressure at 
great depths. thus eliminating the need 
for decompression altogether 

The suits, pumps, lighting gear and 
other support equipment needed to put 
one diver on the bottom today can cost 
more than $500,000—one factor that 
gives a firm of Oceaneering’s size a com- 
petitive edge. Another expensive item 
is the diver himself. Oceaneering trains 
its own divers at a school in Wilming- 
ton, Calif. Students, most in their early 





HUGHES AND HANDELMAN WITH BELL 


ology of diving, later advance to under 
water welding. rigging. salvage, photog- 
raphy, even television. The divers are 
paid handsomely: salaries range mostly 
from $17,000 to $35,000 a year, and a 
few divers in Alaska earn more than 
Handelman’s salary of $53,500 

Handelman has made the future he 
sought; with Oceaneering stock trading 
at about $10 over the counter, his 346.- 
479 shares are worth $3.5 million. At 
present, it seems that the only way his 
business can go is up. Today, about 20° 
of the world’s oil and gas comes from be 
neath the ocean floor. By 1985, accord- 
ing to some economists. undersea wells 
will account for 45% of the supply of 
those fuels. 


twenties, learn the physics and physi- 


Copy Cut 


As many cost-minded managers are 
acutely aware, the ubiquitous office cop- 
ier is just as handy for duplicating Aunt 


Tillie’s strudel recipe as for running off 


copies of business mail. Now Manitou 
Systems Inc. of Bensenville, IIl., is offer- 
ing a way of preventing office workers 
as President Paul Leopold puts it, from 
‘thinking of the copier in the same way 
they think of the water fountain.” The 
company has developed a device, easily 
attached to any copier. that switches the 
machine on only when the user inserts a 
plastic identification card issued by his 
employer. The apparatus is hooked up to 
a computer that “reads” the cards and 
keeps a running tab on who has been 
using each copter—and for how many 


copies 


Manitou claims customers who have 
tried out the system, which costs about 
$60 per installation plus a $60 monthly 
rental fee, have been able to cul copy 
ing costs by as much as 50%. The Uni- 
versity of San Francisco found some pro 
fessors were duplicating whole books 
instead of buying them. Some employ- 
ers, among them Levi Strauss, use the 
system primarily to monitor depart- 
ment-by-department copying costs, but 
Leopold sees it mainly as a money sav- 
er. Says he: “Companies don’t leave the 
petty-cash box sitting in the lobby, but 
each time the copier is used, it takes an 
other nickel off the bottom line.” Then 
again, bosses eager to save those nick 
els may have to reflect that many em- 
ployees would accept controls on cop- 
jers about as eagerly as they would 
meters on the water fountain 
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AIDE HELPS TEACHER (BACKGROUND) IN REFORM-PLAN CLASS IN LOS ANGELES 


Easy as E.C.E. 


“Don’t tinker. Come up with a to- 
tally new look at early education and 
give us a whole new way of running 
schools and teaching in the primary 
grades.” So ordered California Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Wilson 
Riles when he assumed his post in 1971 
The State Department of Education, 
along with a task force of educators and 
parents, delved into the innovations and 
experiments of the past decade, accept- 
ing some, rejecting others, and finally 
developed a reform plan that Riles 
adopted. Dubbed the Early Childhood 
Education (E.C.E.) program, the proj- 
ect, now in its third year of operation 
is used to teach 400,000 children (in kin- 
dergarten through third grade) in near- 
ly a third of the state’s elementary 
schools and costs the state $63 million 
a year to operate 

Hiring Mothers. Schools that elect 
to participate in E.C.E. receive an ex- 
tra $170 per student to create their own 
programs geared to each child’s “learn- 
ing profile.” If a third-grader is reading 
on a first-grade level—all too common 
a circumstance today—the teacher is ex- 
pected to help that child on his own 
level. Students ahead of their peers are 
provided more advanced lessons. To 
achieve such individual instruction, 
more instructors were needed. Since it 
was too expensive to hire enough trained 
teachers to do the job, Riles set out to 
use parents in the classroom 

Currently, 181,000 parents are in- 
volved in some way in the program. Be- 
sides helping to teach, they make up the 
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majority of each E.C.E. school’s advi- 
sory committee, which shapes the over- 
all program. Parent participation in 
ghetto schools has traditionally been a 
problem across the country and remains 
one in California, but the problem has 
been partially solved by using E.C.E 
money to hire mothers as teaching aides 
They earn $2,320 a school year for a 3- 
hr. day. For more help in the classroom, 
older children from nearby high schools 
have been recruited 

A typical E.C.E. class, a descendant 
of the British “open-school” concept, 
replaces a front-and-center teacher and 
rows of students’ desks with scattered 
work areas, each devoted to a different 
subject. Lessons in reading, math and, 
say, art may thus take place simul- 
taneously. Teachers have found the new 
setup difficult at times, but after ad- 
justing to it and the presence of aides, 
many have found it a good change 
Says one: “I've never worked so hard, 
but the children are more interested in 
learning and the classrooms are much 
more pleasant.” 

According to some early evaluations 
of the program, the children may be 
learning more too. At Russell Elementa- 
ry School, for instance, 100 of the 150 
kindergarten students are reading, 
whereas before E.C.E. virtually none 
could read. At the Warner Elementary 
School in the well-to-do Westwood sec- 
tion of Los Angeles, Stephen Heller, 8, 
altests to the program’s apparent suc- 
cess: “We have more help and can learn 
faster.” Riles says that E.C.E. “has un- 
leashed a creativity and sense of involve- 
ment that we could not have anticipat- 


ed.” Not all Californians are impressed 
with E.C.E. Some parents are disturbed 
that children on different grade levels 
are grouped together. Says Marilyn Her- 
man, mother of three: “There is so much 
going on in these classrooms that even 
with more individual help some kids are 
being shortchanged on basics.” 

California Legislative Analyst Alan 
Post claims that the state’s evaluation 
of the program is “mushy,” not sepa- 
rating the results of E.C.E. from other 
programs. Says Post: “We know that 
some [teachers] are complaining that 
the E.C.E. is making a shambles out of 
the classroom. Our position toward ex- 
panding E.C.E. is that prudent fiscal 
measures be exercised until the program 
has clearly proved its effectiveness.” 

Even so, tightfisted Governor Jerry 
Brown has proposed a $35 million ex- 
pansion of the program. Moreover, the 
State Board of Education has requested 
a $454 million appropriation to intro- 
duce the same type of program into sec- 
ondary schools beginning in 1977. As 
Stanford Education Professor Michael 
Kirst says, “The general climate of opin- 
ion about E.C.E. is positive.” Indeed, ac- 
cording to John Pincus, a Rand Corp 
analyst and professed skeptic on edu- 
cational reform, the California effort has 
the potential of becoming “the broadest 
reform in public education since the in- 
troduction of the comprehensive high 
school 75 years ago.” 


Smarter Seniors 


For more than a decade educators 
and parents alike have been lamenting 
the steadily declining scores of high- 
school seniors on the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Tests. Now, a University of Mich- 
igan psychologist forecasts a reversal in 
the scores—and without any tightening 
up of teaching methods or reduction in 
IV watching, factors that he plays down 
as reasons for the decline. The reversal, 
Robert Zajonc says, may come about 
simply asa result of demographic chang- 
es. Zajonc notes, as other researchers 
have also observed, that the circum- 
stances of being the first-born and of 
being a member of a small family both 
lead to greater intellectual performance 
Since in 1963 U.S. families began to get 
smaller, he hypothesizes that by the ear- 
ly 1980s 18-year-olds taking the SATs 
will score higher 

Zajone warns that birth order in it- 
self must not be overemphasized, since 
a large age gap between children with- 
in a family will offset the advantage the 
first-born normally has. Further, he does 
not discount genetic and other influenc- 
es on intelligence, or claim that his the- 
ory predicts any given person’s intelli- 
gence. He deals with averages, not 
individuals. Still, he says, “all our hy- 
pothetical data seem to fit.” He also 
notes that higher scores on lowa and 
New York performance tests by chil- 
dren who will turn 18 in the early ‘80s 
suggest that his hypothesis is correct 
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Toveryone who longs to soar free, we dedicate this 1976 MGB 
Like all the great MGs of the past 50 years, wide-open, wind-in-your- 
Rair performance is built into this newest MGB. This car holds the current 
F Sports Car Club of America National Championship in E Production—as it 
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RICHARD BRIERS & CHERYL KENNEDY IN A SCENE FROM ABSENT FRIENDS 


Curtains Up in London 


In a rare instance of British over- 
statement, one Londoner remarked re- 
cently, “The only thing that really works 
in England is the theater.” Quite apart 
from an ingrained cultural tradition and 
abundant talent, the English theater 
works because people care. 

To begin with, audiences care. In 
attending the classics, any number of 
playgoers arrive with the text in hand 
or purchase it at the theater. Play- 
wrights, actors and the government care 
The result is variety and vitality, In 
the West End, London's equivalent of 
Broadway, 28 shows are currently run- 
ning, compared with 19 on Broadway 
Not all are dramatically superior works 
They contain wheezy old crowd pleas- 
ers like Dame Agatha Christie’s The 
Mouse Trap, now in its 24th year, and 
such flimsy sex farces as Let's Get Laid 
and No Sex Please, We're British. Yet 
a fundamental difference between Lon- 
don and New York City is that the Eng- 
lish are basically committed to the play; 
Broadway is always fervidly panting 
for the next hit musical to sustain 
its hectic life. British actors take TV 
and movie money only to get back on 
stage 

Since geographical distances are 
nominal, Britain gains from cross-fer- 
tilization between the bustling regional 
theaters and the London scene. Trevor 
Griffiths’ Comedians originated at the 
Nottingham Playhouse. All of Alan 
Ayckbourn’s recent plays, including Ab- 
sent Friends, were initially presented at 
the Library Theater in Scarborough 
(Yorkshire), where Ayckbourn is direc- 
tor of productions. The underlying sig- 
nificance of the two leading repertory 
companies, the National Theater (TIME 
March 15) and the Royal Shakespeare 
Company, is not simply that they exist 
and command ample subsidies but that 
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they represent touchstones by which all 
members of the English theatrical com- 
munity can gauge their own quality. A 
look at three current plays that distinc- 
tively measure up 


OTHERWISE ENGAGED 
by SIMON GRAY 


The hero of this laceratingly liter- 
ate play suffers from cardiac arrest, not 
physically but emotionally. Simon (Mi- 
chael Gambon), an affluent publisher, 
is an impervious monster of urbane ci- 
vility. If his heart goes out to anything, 
it is to the punctilious use of English 
On the particular day that the drama 
transpires, he wishes to listen to his new 
recording of Parsifal in monastic soli- 
tude. It is not to be 

The door of his fashionably appoint- 
ed den proves to be revolving. Through 
it stream people whose untidy problems 
and messy personalities make Simon 
seem almost a genteel charmer, though 
his witty ripostes are fashioned from 
barbed wire. His upstairs lodger, a so- 
ciology student, enters to cadge money 
and denounce Wagner as a fascist. Si- 
mon’s elder brother, an academic mole, 
mewls and pules about the disadvantag- 
es of not having an Oxford degree 

A drunken critic friend rails against 
hard-working Australians who will ac- 
cept any old pay and have reduced him 
to writing for the Radio Times. A young 
woman (Jacqueline Pearce) with a 
manuscript in tow strips to the waist, 
brazenly daring Simon to ravish and, of 
course, publish her. Finally, his parched- 
for-love wife announces that she is preg- 
nant, possibly by a man whom Simon 
despises. The subtlest alteration in Mi- 
chael Gambon’s marvelously controlled 
performance suggests that Parsifal will 
never sound the same again. No moat 
of detachment can guard the vulnerable 
castle of the heart 
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ABSENT FRIENDS 
by ALAN AYCKBOURN 


British critics sometimes express 
surprise that Ayckbourn’s provincial 
comedies (Absurd Person Singular, The 
Norman Conquests) find appreciative 
audiences in the U.S. Perhaps suburbia 
is not a locale but a compen@ium of 
transferable manners and mores 

Certainly anyone can respond to re- 
cycled banalities masquerading as con- 
versation, an edgy concern with appear- 
ances, the nose sniff of gossip and the 
binocular gaze at just who is where on 
the money-and-status escalator. Ayck- 
bourn has honed this knowledge to hair- 
breadth comic precision 

His latest play incorporates a cer- 
tain Chekhovian poignance into the hu- 
morous social observation. A tea party 
is being thrown for Colin (Richard Bri- 
ers) out of sympathy. His fiancée of 14 
months has just drowned. Colin’s pal Di- 
ana (Pat Heywood) gets the group to- 
gether, feeling that Colin’s “friends” 
ought to cheer him up, even though none 
of them has seen him for three years 
The tea is a witches’ brew. When Colin 
arrives, it is clear that he is inconsol- 
able, in the sense that grief is incom- 
prehensible to him. 

He starts by passing around for mu- 
tual approbation photos of his dead fian- 
cée. As a catalytic agent full of “power 
of positive thinking” jargon, he soon re- 
duces everyone either to tears or hys- 
terics. Unwittingly, he unmasks torpe- 
doed marriages, a joyless adulteress 
(Cheryl Kennedy), blasted careers, lace- 
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THE THEATER 


curtain carnage. When Colin, played 
with demonic dexterity by Richard Bri- 
ers, finally leaves, one of the survivors ut- 
ters a suburban epitaph: “Nice to sit with 
your friends now and again. Nice.” 


COMEDIANS 
by TREVOR GRIFFITHS 


Tragedy unites, comedy divides 
Even ideas about what constitutes com- 
edy are cloudily divisive. “I didn’t think 
that was funny” or “Why did you think 
that was so funny?” are the common 
stuff of daily conversation 

Playgoers are almost forced to pon- 
der the nature of humor by Comedians 
It is a hilarious-abrasive, funny-unfun- 
ny analysis-cuyn—demonstration of why 
we laugh at all. Six Manchester men 
with dead-end jobs aspire to be enter- 
tainers in workingmen’s clubs, with a 
possible whack at the London big time. 
Each act is one leg of a tripod—final 
warm-up, audition, post-mortem. 

The teacher is an old pro, Eddie Wa- 
ters (Jimmy Jewel), whose last laugh 
seems to have long been buried in the 
creases of his face. As his pupils sprint 
apprehensively through their routines 
—ethnic, absurd one liners, godawful 

Eddie offers his philosophy of com- 
edy: “A real comedian dares to see what 
his listeners shy away from, fear to ex- 
press. A joke releases the tension, but a 
true joke has to do more than release ten- 
sion, it has to /iberate the will and the de- 
sire, it has to change the situation.” 

But the audition judge Bert Chal- 
lenon (Ralph Nossek) holds an oppo- 
site view: “Don't try to be deep. Keep it 
simple. Any good comedian can lead an 
audience by the nose. But only in the di- 
rection they're going. And that direc- 
tion is, quite simply, escape.” The two 
who follow Challenon’s advice win. The 
boy (Kenneth Cranham) who goes into 
a brilliantly pantomimed rage against 
two cardboard effigies of the middle 
class loses. What he epitomizes is about 
as funny as death, the price a British 
Lenny Bruce might have to pay for 
acceptance. T.E. Kalem 


CRANHAM WITH EFFIGY IN COMEDIANS 
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MARGAUX EMOTING IN LIPSTICK 


Marinade 


LIPSTICK 
Directed by LAMONT JOHNSON 
Screenplay by DAVID RAYFIEL 


Lipstick is less a movie than a mar- 
inade that the film makers obviously 
hope will tenderize and make palatable 
a tough and distinctly untasty subject 
The trouble is that all the cunning they 
put into their saucery is of a low and 
painfully obvious sort 

They would have us believe that they 
have a serious cautionary interest in 
rape, its causes and consequences, but 
whenever there is a choice between the 
sober and the merely slick they opt for 
the easy and popular thing. To play the 
victim they have chosen that chic cu- 
riosity, Margaux Hemingway. With her 
flat voice and her tuned-out manner 
there is no hope of her playing anything 
like a typical American woman—or vic- 
tim. She can only be what she is, a high- 
fashion model, a glamorous exotic. But 
that’s all right. Her work gives her a log- 
ical reason to display herself, clothed 
and half-clothed in an erotic manner 
It even supplies a certain twisted logic 
for the inevitable attack on her. She is, 
after all, a professional sex object. Why 
should she not altract—perhaps even 
seem to invite—the sadistic attention of 
a rapist? 

As played by Chris Sarandon (the 
transvestite of Dog Day Afternoon), the 
rapist does not fit the profile of the typ- 
ical sex offender, a street punk making 
his way up from petty theft to murder 
No, he is Margaux’s kid sister's music 
teacher, soliciting her influence to gain 
a hearing for his electronic composi- 
tions. Nor is his attack a brutish lunge 
out of the dark. The rape is strictly high 
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fashion—a handsome bedroom setting, 
the victim tied prettily with silk scarves 
while he sodomizes her, the whole busi- 
ness staged and photographed with styl- 
ish prurience 

Once the case gets to court, of course, 
a clever defense attorney turns Mar- 
gaux’s profession against her, forcing 
her to admit that she sometimes has used 
impure thoughts to get herself into the 
mood for a sexy photograph. The jury 
decides at once that this modern Jez- 
ebel led this nice-looking lad on. Poor 
Anne Bancroft, as the prosecutor, rails 
angrily, but he gets off and a week later 
has at the kid sister—played by Mar- 
gaux’s real-life sibling Mariel, 14, who 
appears to have a modest natural gift 
for acting 

Cheap Shots. This induces a bit of 
temporary Charles Bronsonism. Mar- 
gaux grabs a rifle she just happens to 
have with her and guns down the as- 
sailant, This turns out to be the cheap- 
est shot in a cheap-shot enterprise 
There she is, Papa's granddaughter, a 
rifle tucked coolly, familiarly against her 
shoulder, blasting away expertly, there- 
by calling up the memories of machis- 
mo associated in the popular mind with 
the Hemingway name 

It is too clever by half, and glibness 
is the one approach that it is totally di- 
sastrous to take toward this subject. The 
film manages to treat the act of rape as 
if it were just another kind of S-M turn- 
on. One wearily concludes that like the 
psychopath Margaux dispatches, the 
pack of moral morons responsible 
for Lipstick probably could not stop 
themselves Richard Schickel 


Stalled Express 


BREAKHEART PASS 
Directed by TOM GRIES 
Screenplay by ALISTAIR MACLEAN 


Breakheart Pass has the trappings 
of a classic western: a fine old steam 
train carrying a detachment of soldiers 
makes its way through picturesque but 
hostile country. Everyone aboard is fear- 
ful of Indian attack, yet bravely deter- 
mined to relieve an isolated garrison 
whose force has been decimated by dis- 
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Introducing the '76 Dodge Colt Estate Wagon. With all the standard equipment 
listed here, this Colt got 33 MPG on the highway, 20 MPG in the city. Colt comes in 
four other models, too: Coupe, Carousel, 4-door Sedan and GT. Prices start at $3,175. 
mk) | (Base sticker price for a 1976 Colt Coupe. Not including taxes, 
destination charges, license and title fees and optional equipment. 
California prices slightly higher.) ¢y 
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on how and where you drive, the condition of your car and its optional c 
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Only the 
Bolens Mulching Mower 
offers you 





Less work. This is the mower that takes care of its own 
grass clippings. 

The unique fully-enclosed mower housing sets up the 
grass with suction. Then, the exclusive multi-pitch blade 
cuts and recuts the clippings into a fine mulch that's 
blown down into your lawn. 

So you end up with less work, because you never have 
CoM el-(e Mel mie: Lm 

Less fertilizing. When these tiny particles decompose, 
bial Malols Multi Coismc bres e(-t-Mallicelel-lamel-(ol Misi om Zolli ait-\y Up 
Since you're feeding your lawn as you cut the grass, 
you won't have to fertilize as often. 

Less expense. Besides saving on fertilizer costs, you 
won't have to haul expensive plastic bags full of clip- 
pings to the curb every week. 

Less thatching. The tiny mulch particles decompose so 
quickly, they don’t contribute to thatch build-up. 

And since there’s no discharge chute, you can trim 
around obstacles with both sides of the mower. 

No one can offer you so much less. The Bolens | -cuntcsrae hisattantion on the fancy 0 
Mulching Mower is one of a kind. D ar rs vate car that has been hooked 
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“In the presence of the Great White . .. time suspends itself.’ 
Peter Benchley 


Few'moments rival the excitement of meeting a Great White Shark face to face. For Peter Benchley, author 
of Jaws, survival depends on experience and precision equipment. Peter wears the gold Rolex Submariner. 
This Oyster Perpetual, an officially certified superlative chronometer, wer-ta'c-1e Melt] elm: ce) iL) 1 

block of 18 kt. gold (1680/9290) $3,825. Also available in stainless steel (1680/9315) $490. Write W 

for free brochure, Rolex Watch U.S.A., Inc., Rolex Bidg., 665 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022. 20) 2} > 
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The Palmdale Bulge 


Located some 35 miles north of 
downtown Los Angeles at the edge of the 
Mojave Desert, Palmdale (pop. 13,500), 
Calif., is a sleepy town where the loudest 
sounds are usually the whistling of desert 
winds and the popping noise of exhausts 
as teen-age dragsters race their cars. But 
Palmdale has been lifted, quite literally, 
out of obscurity. Scientists have recently 
discovered that it is in the center of a 
120-mile-long, kidney-shaped area of 
land that rose as much as ten inches in 
the early 1960s. The phenomenon has 
earned the desert town a dubious noto- 
riety. The Palmdale bulge, as the uplift 
is called, could be an early warning sig- 
nal of a major—and potentially disas- 
trous—earthquake 

Recent studies have shown that the 
ground rose noticeably before the 1971 
San Fernando quake that killed 58 peo- 
ple in California’s last major trembler 
Before a 1964 quake that destroyed 
much of Niigata, Japan, the ground lift- 
ed two inches, and the Chinese discov- 
ered an elevation of the land in Liaoning 
province before the Manchurian earth- 
quake of February 1975 

The location of the Palmdale bulge 
has added to scientists’ concern. The 
swelling lies along a stretch of the 600- 
mile San Andreas Fault, a deep fracture 
that runs from below the Mexican bor- 
der to about 100 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco, where it meets the Pacific Ocean 
The fault is actually the boundary of two 
tectonic plates, huge sections of the 
earth’s outer layer that are sliding in op- 
posite directions 
California, on the Pacific plate, is mov- 
ing northwest. The remainder of the 
State is being carried by the North 
American plate toward the southeast 

Sticking Plates. As the two plates 
grind past each other, friction causes 
them to stick together briefly at some 
places. Then, driven by powerful and lit- 
tle-understood forces deep within the 
earth, they tear apart to resume their 
journeys, causing minor to moderate 
tremors. But in the Palmdale region, 
they have apparently been firmly locked 
for more than a century, while adjoining 
parts of the plate have slid as much as 30 
ft. Some day, seismologists warn, the 
stalled sections are going to have to 
catch up with the main bodies of the 
plates. Strains are inexorably building 
up in the crustal rock, When—as it must 
—the rock finally fractures, the plates 
will jolt ahead, causing a major earth- 
quake. In fact, the last significant plate 
movement in the Palmdale vicinity oc- 
curred in 1857, when a huge earthquake 
jolted the then sparsely populated area 

What scientists fear is that the Palm- 
dale bulge could be caused by dilatency, 
a phenomenon that takes place in rocks 
before they break under stress. Tiny 
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cracks open in the rock, in- 
creasing its volume; this could 
account for the uplift of land 
Dilatency has already been 
linked to such quake precur- 
sors as unexpected variations 
in velocities of seismic waves 
through the earth and changes 
in local magnetic fields as well 
as in electrical conductivity of 
rocks; all have been used to 
make successful forecasts in 
the emerging science of earth- 
quake prediction (TIME cover, 
Sept. 1) 

The Chinese, for example, 
managed to predict the Manchurian 
quake with such extraordinary precision 
that the big jolt came only a few hours 
after their warning. Asa result, says MIT 
Geologist Frank Press, more than a mil- 
lion people were evacuated from their 
vulnerable homes and tens of thousands 
of lives were saved 

Tilt Meters. Geologist Robert Cas- 
Ue, who with colleagues at the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey discovered the Palmdale 
bulge while examining old geodetic rec- 
ords, is keeping an open mind on the 
subject. The swelling could be caused by 
dangerous strains and dilatency, he says, 
or might be merely a “false pregnancy, 
resulting from other, less menacing geo- 
logical quirks. He points out that there 
have been instances of land rising—in- 
cluding an earlier uplift south of Palm- 
dale at the turn of the century—without 
subsequent earthquakes 

To find out just what is occurring 
around Palmdale, scientists are now in- 
stalling additional tlt meters, seismom- 





NASA's Rescue Ball 
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eters, magnetometers and other instru- 
ments in the little-monitored bulge area 
These efforts have so far been badly 
handicapped by a lack of funds, but 
President Gerald Ford, after a plea from 
USGS scientists, has authorized an addi- 
tional $2.6 million for earthquake re- 
search in fiscal 1977—$2 million of it 
specifically for studying the bulge 

Most Californians are displaying 
characteristic indifference to a possible 
quake. Indeed, Los Angeles is continu- 
ing land acquisition in the Palmdale 
area for a new jetport. But a few officials 
are openly worried. Last week the Cal- 
ifornia Seismic Safety Commission, urg- 
ing Los Angeles to prepare for the worst, 
warned that a major earthquake of 8 on 
the Richter scale could kill 12,000 peo- 
ple, injure or leave homeless thousands 
more and cost $12 billion in property 
damage. Said Roger Pulley, a state 
earthquake preparedness official 
“There is no sense of alarm, but we are 
treating the Palmdale bulge as a threat.” 





aloft not some extraterrestrial beach ball 
but NASA’s new passenger “rescue ball.” 
Now under construction for the space 
shuttle, which is scheduled to make its 
first orbital flight in 1979, the ball would 
be available for transferring passengers 
to rescue craft in case the shuttle is ma- 
rooned in space. Because they will not 
be equipped with the expensive space 
suits that are now being considered for 
the shuttle, passengers could zip them- 
selves into the cheaper, airtight ball. As 
they crouch in fetal position, the ball, 
made of layers of synthetic fabrics, will 
be inflated with pure oxygen to its full 
34-in. diameter. The passenger may find 
ita tight fit, but he (or she) will be able 
to look out on the world through a small 
peephole as the ball is towed by an as- 
tronaut in the weightlessness of space 
to the other ship or conveyed by a 
clothesline-like transfer system similar 
to that used by vessels at sea 
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MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 


FORD EASILY BEATS REAGAN 
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CARTER WITH MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 


The Winner Is... Is... 


The morning after, the early edition 
of the Milwaukee Sentinel was selling 
secondhand for $20 a copy, the Chica- 
go Tribune was preparing an editorial 
reminding readers of its own DEWEY DE- 
FEATS TRUMAN gaffe, two television net- 
works were sharing their humiliation 
with an audience of millions, and Jim- 
my Carter had snatched a memorable 
psychological victory in the Wisconsin 
Democratic primary. All this because in 
their race to be first, ABC and NBC had 
declared Congressman Morris Udall an 
upset winner instead of what he was 
about to be, a game loser 

It began at 8:27 p.m. CST, just 27 
minutes after the Wisconsin polls closed 
last Tuesday night. ABC’s Harry Rea- 
soner interrupted The Rookies to say 
that Udall was headed for a surprising 
victory over Governor Carter. For a 
while, NBC held off. Then, at 9:22 p.m., 
John Chancellor announced Udall 
would be the winner by “a modest mar- 
gin.” That left CBS the lone TV network 
holdout. CBS steadfastly refused to con 
cede anything except that the race was 
“extremely close” until 1:30 a.m., when 
it became clear that Carter had eked 
out a victory and Walter Cronkite could 
crow, “Some other networks predicted 
that Udall would win [and] we did not 
predict that here.” 

By then the damage was done. Fol- 
lowing the two networks. half a dozen 


major newspapers, including the Wash- 
ington Post, the Baltimore Sun, the New 
York Daily News and the Sentinel, went 
to press with early editions whose bold 
headlines proclaimed Udall the winner 
Bolstered by optimistic projections from 
some of his staff, Udall gave a short vic- 
tory speech (“How sweet it is!”) to a 
throng of jubilant supporters—and 
headed off to bed 

Heavy Switch. Watching the early 
bad news up in his room at the Pfister 
Hotel in Milwaukee, Carter turned to 
Barry Jagoda, a former CBS producer 
who coordinates coverage of the Carter 
campaign with the networks. “How of- 
ten are they wrong?” he asked. “Sel- 
dom,” Jagoda replied. “Well, I'm sat- 
isfied,”* said Carter. “I never like to finish 
second. But I think we've done well 
here.” Half an hour later, at 10:30, he 
went down to the ballroom, addressed 
his disappointed backers and offered his 
“tentative congratulations” to Udall 

What went wrong at NBC and ABC? 
NBC Consultant Richard Scammon put 
the blame on “a heavier switch than 
we'd anticipated in rural areas.” ABC's 
Walter Pfister shrugged it off as °a fluke, 
an anomaly.” All three networks base 
their projections on a model-precinct 
system. When the results of those pre- 
cincts are analyzed, they are supposed 
to give an accurate projection for a state 
But ABC and NBC, in their haste to post 
a winner, took a gamble when the race 
was too close to call. At the time ABC 
projected Udall, the News Election Ser- 
vice (see following story), which supplies 
the networks with precinct tallies, had 
counted only 2% of the vote 

NBC was no better off, but for a dif- 
ferent reason, It has had computer trou- 
ble since the New Hampshire race, and 
was using a manual analysis of results 
Man did no better than machine, though 
NBC is convinced it would have seen the 
closeness of the race had its computer 
been operational. CBS was saved by 
nothing more complicated than proper 
caution and a set of sample precincts 
that more accurately weighed the rural 
vote 


By the Numbers 


In a large green-carpeted hall 
jammed with college students, flashing 
phones and clacking key-punch ma- 
chines, Columbia University Student 
John Perrotta took the first call from 
Wisconsin at precisely 9:07 p.m. Per- 
rotta pulled out a coded sheet of paper 
and quickly penciled in the totals: 133 
votes for Gerald Ford: 83 for Ronald 
Reagan. He noted the call had come 
from Milwaukee's Fifth Congressional 
District and handed the sheet to a dun- 
garee-clad coed, who took it to a bank 
of key-punch operators 

Within three minutes the vote total 
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was punched, scanned, electronically 
sent to a computer bank, fed into its sys- 
tem and moved by high-speed teletype 
to the nation’s wire services and tele- 
vision networks. By the time Perrotta’s 
phone blinked again, hundreds of other 
students, technicians and supervisors at 
two locations in New York City were 
gathering, sorting and sending out the 
Wisconsin and New York State votes 
to their customers 

The little-known agency responsible 
for this flow of information is a press co- 
operative called News Election Service 
Normally, NES plays a muted second 
fiddle to television’s dramatic (last week 
erroneously dramatic) election-night 
projections, since what it provides is 
nothing but actual votes. The cooper- 
ative was born in the ‘60s out of tele- 
vision’s pressure for late-night vote 
counts that, network executives felt, the 
wire services were not collecting fast 
enough. In 1964 the networks badly 
botched primary coverage. In a tight 
Goldwater-Rockefeller race in Califor- 
nia, network forecasters, relying on 
competitively reported returns from the 
state’s 31,000 polling places, ringingly 
declared both Goldwater and Rockefel- 
ler the winner—depending on which 
channel one was watching 

Haunting Presence. As a resull. 
the three networks and two wire ser- 
vices gave up compeltilive vote counting 
and formed NES as a nonprofit coop- 
erative under the direction of Associated 
Press Newsman J. Richard Eimers. By 
the fall of 1964 Eimers had organized a 
network of thousands of poll “reporters,” 
plus an election-night headquarters staff 
of hundreds of students and technicians 
Today he still directs the system, haunt- 
ing each election-night performance 
with his demanding presence 

To bring in the New York primary 
vole last week, NES had an army of 
350 temporary headquarters workers 
and 75 police telephone operators (by 
law, only police can tally New York City 





vole counts directly from the polls), plus 
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§7 county reporters who phoned in the 
upstate election results. More than half 
the ballots were tabulated by II p.m. 
and by midnight 77° of the vote was 
in. “Its a first-class operation.” says 
CBS's Warren Mitofsky, who heads that 
network's national-election unit. “NES 
was probably the only organization in 
New York State that really knew what 
was on the ballot.” 

For this service the subscribers pay 
a lot—more than $3 million in combined 
costs this year. “It’s expensive.” admits 
U.P.L.’s assistant managing editor, Wil- 
liam R. Barrett, “but there really isn't 
an alternative.” Official results take 
weeks to tabulate, The News Election 
Service is the most sophisticated system 
yet for bringing unofficial—but correct 

vote totals to an eager public 





Changes at the Times 


As a paragon of journalistic gravi- 
fas, nO newspaper can match the Sun- 
day New York Times, all 4% Ibs., 450 
pages and 500.000 words—give or take 
a few thousands—of it. Indeed, the city’s 
sanitation department once estimated tt 
cost New York $6 million annually just 
to dispose of the Sunday 7imes pound- 
age. For years the edition has provided 
a Sabbath’s activity for the city’s sed- 
entary and a rich lode of guilt for those 
who know they should read all the news 
fit to print on any Sunday, but don’t quite 
succeed. Within the New York Times 
Co., it was a proudly independent king- 
dom, with a management and staff sep- 
arate from that of the daily Times 

Thus it was with some gravitas of 
his own that Sunday Editor Max Fran 
kel last week summoned his top asso- 
ciates to lunch and proposed a toast: “To 
the Sunday department.” It was a fare- 
well salute; he informed them that the 
Sunday operation, after more than 50 
years of autonomy, was being combined 
immediately with the daily paper un- 
der Managing Editor A.M. (“Abe”) Ro- 
senthal. 54. Frankel. 46. one of the 





Times's most incisive news ana- 
lysts and aggressive execulives 
would move on to take over, be- 
ginning next year. the editorial 
and op-ed pages 

Times staffers, whose assiduity 
in reporting on in-house power 
shifts can rival that which they 
display on their own beats, lost no 
time proposing Kremlinological 
explanations. The first instant re 
play went: “Max lost. Abe won.” | 
Relations between the two had | 
known points of strain since Fran- 
kel moved up from Washington 
bureau chief three years ago to 
command the Sunday edition. It 
was said that Frankel would 
sometimes commission pieces for 
his Sunday paper after learning 
daily staffers were already work- 
ing on the same subject. In turn. 4} 
Times managing editors have 
itched for years to seize the Sun- 
day department's talent and curb | 
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its independence. But in fact the 
merger had been proposed a year 
ago by Frankel himself. 

“Max felt he had taken the Sunday 
department about as far as he could 
without the resources of the news de- 
partment,” says one daily editor. One 
of Frankel’s own editors agreed that the 
two sides of the paper were isolated to 
the detriment of both, that a separate 
Sunday department “had all the useful- 
ness of rumble seats.” 

Unnecessary Work. The major 
factor in Publisher Arthur (“Punch”) 
Sulzberger’s break with tradition was 
simple editorial efficiency, and once the 
move was made, little defense was heard 
of the old duality. A year ago Sulzber- 
ger had warned the staff that the Times 
had “too many people doing unneces- 
sary work.” Circulation has stagnated, 
and though the paper contributed 66% 
of the parent company’s revenues last 
year, it accounted for only 36% of its 
$12,754,000 carnings. The Times has 
had a freeze on hiring for two years and 
a hold-down for several more. Lively tal- 
ent that could make the Sunday paper 
more of a pleasure and less of a duty to 
its 1.5 million buyers is in short supply 

A prizewinning foreign correspon- 
dent, Rosenthal had one of the few dis- 
tinctive writing styles on the paper 
When he became metropolitan editor in 
1963, he fought hard and successfully 
“to get New York back into the New 
York Times,” as an admiring staffer puts 
it. A Rosenthal protégé, Metropolitan 
News Editor Arthur Gelb. 42, who is a 
sensitive man with stories but occasion- 
ally an abrasive executive, has been 
named an assistant managing editor 

The Sunday editors admit that some 
sections will benefit from the infusion 
of the daily’s talent. One Timesman says 
the Sunday book reviews are “written 
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too much for assistant professors of Eng- 
lish at Rutgers.” As for the uncharac- 
teristically concise Week in Review sec- 
tion, an editor says: “We've elevated the 
condensation of the week's news to a 
skill, but not yet to an art.” 

The combined operation's first in- 
novation is a Friday supplement due the 
end of this month, tentatively titled 
Weekend, in which the cultural news 
staff and critics will produce a guide to 
events in the New York area. The hope 
is twofold: to offer more for the active 
younger readers the Times needs, and 
to provide an attractive new stage for 
local advertisers 

Lighter Touch. Frankel will take 
over the editorial page from John B 
Oakes, 63, who is Sulzberger’s cousin 
Oakes, who will continue to write for the 
paper and advise his publisher cousin 
has been running the editorial page for 
15 years. He cut out the noncommittal 
“background” editorials of an earlier era 
and moved the page to a sternly liberal 
line on most social and economic issues, 
with special fervor for environmental 
and civil rights questions. Critics found 
the page excessively earnest and predict- 
able: all credited it with courage and un- 
shakable integrity. Philip Geyelin, who 
as editorial-page editor at the Washing- 
ton Post is the Times chief competitor 
as national newspaper opinion molder. 
expects the page to have “more humor 
and a lighter touch under Max.” Mean- 
while, Frankel will be accorded the lux- 
ury of traveling for the next cight 
months, during which he can ruminate 
on a question that he puts with un 
Timesian humility: “Il keep asking my 
self, "Who elected me to tell the Amer 
ican people what to think?’ 
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Teddy’s Tiny World 


Teddy DeVita, 13, seems like a nor- 
mal teen-ager. Darkly handsome with 
brown hair and twinkling eyes, he sings 
folk songs. plays the guitar, performs 
card tricks and is fascinated by the Old 
West. But Teddy is no ordinary young- 
ster. His world consists largely of a small 
(8% ft. by 10 ft.), near-sterile chamber 
at the National Cancer Institute (NCI) 
in Bethesda, Md., where he has lived in 
isolation for the past 34 years 

The youngster is the victim of se- 
vere aplastic anemia, a rare, puzzling 
disease in which the bone marrow loses 





TEDDY IN DOORWAY OF CUBICLE 
Even the pizza is unrecognizable. 


its ability to produce three essential 
components of blood: the white cells that 
fight infection, the red cells that trans- 
port oxygen to the tissues, and platelets 
for clotting. Only by confining Teddy 
to the superclean room and giving him 
repeated transfusions have doctors man- 
aged to keep him alive 

Teddy's 
eight “laminar air flow rooms” set up 
by the NCI for infection-prone patients 
—is kept free of potentially harmful vi- 
ruses and bacteria by a system that fore- 
es clean air into the room through filters 
and out through an open doorway; germs 
cannot make their way past the out- 
ward-flowing air. Only people dressed 
in specially designed sterile outfits are 
allowed into the room 

The young patient talks to his vis- 


living quarters—one of 


itors—including his parents and a teach 
er who comes to help him with school- 
work every afternoon—through the 
open doorway or a transparent plastic 
barrier; this wall has two sleeve-and- 
glove arrangements that allow people to 
reach into the room and play checkers 
or cards with Teddy without contam- 
inating him. Books, magazines and 
games—sterilized by steam or gases 
are passed into the room through the 
doorway. Food, too, must be specially 
prepared. Even Teddy's favorite fare 
pizza, is so thoroughly baked that it is 
practically unrecognizable 
Aplastic anemia strikes about 1,000 
people in the U.S. each year and kills 
50% to 80% of them within a matter of 
months. Doctors do not know the ail- 
ment’s causes; genetic factors, radiation, 
viruses and such chemicals as benzines 
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have all been implicated. But whenever 
anyone survives, it is usually because his 
bone marrow suddenly—and mysteri- 
ously—begins working again. Teddy. 
who is the son of a prominent cancer 
specialist, Dr. Vincent DeVita Jr., di- 
rector of the division of cancer treat- 
ment al NCI, has shown little improve- 
ment. His marrow remains almost as 
inactive today as it was on Sept. 15 
1972, when he first entered his cubicle 

Doctors’ Strategy. Though aplas- 
tic anemia is not a form of cancer, doc- 
tors at NCI were particularly interested 
in Teddy's case for what it might teach 
them about treating patients with leuke- 
mia and other types of cancer who devel- 
op aplastic anemia because of their an- 
ticancer therapy. The strategy of 
Teddy's doctors was to give him transfu- 
sions of red blood cells and platelets to 
keep him alive, plus hormones and oth- 
er drugs to stimulate bone-marrow ac- 
tivity (it is impractical to inject patients 
regularly with normal white cells both 
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because white cells ordinarily live only a 
short time and because the patient 
quickly develops toxic reactions). Ted- 
dy. it was hoped, would be protected 
from infection by the superclean room 
until his bone marrow revived. Judging 
from earlier cases, the doctors optimisti- 
cally expected the case to be resolved in 
a matter of months, a year at the outside 
The theory, says the NCI's_ pediatric 
branch chief, Dr. Arthur Levine, was 
Teddy would either recover or die.” 

Teddy has done neither. Every sign 
of possible recovery has been quickly fol- 
lowed by a setback. To make matters 
worse, the chances of a successful bone- 
marrow transplant, a technique em- 
ployed sometimes in aplasic anemia 
and occasionally in leukemia cases, 
faded when the likeliest donor, Teddy's 
sister Elizabeth, 9. turned out to 
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have a distinctly different marrow type 

At times Teddy’s spirits sag. He was 
especially distressed by anonymous al- 
legations that he had been selected for 
the costly treatment (about $300 a day) 
because of his father’s position. (These 
allegations were investigated and dis- 
missed by a medical board of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, which oper- 
ates the Bethesda center.) But most of 
the time Teddy is remarkably chipper 
He likes to read mysteries, watches tele- 
vision, has a citizens’ band radio and 
scans the distant skyline of Washington 
with binoculars from his sealed 13th- 
floor window. Says Psychiatrist Stephen 
Hersh: “He's an emotionally healthy 
and well-adjusted person.” 

One of Teddy’s greatest boons is a 
battery-powered, astronaut-type pres- 
sure suit with its own portable air- 
filtration system. Donning it, he is able 
to venture outdoors for several hours at 
a time. Though embarrassed at first by 
the suit’s Buck Rogers look, Sci-Fi Buff 
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Teddy attended a recent Star Trek con- 
vention in Washington and was delight- 
ed when people mistook him for an 
imaginatively attired “Trekkie 

Despite lack of significant progress 
so far, his doctors say Teddy may re- 
cover. Insists Boston’s Dr. David Na- 
than, an expert on aplastic anemia and 
a consultant in Teddy's case: “We're 
simply going to keep on with this job 
Teddy remains cautiously optimistic; he 
has repeatedly said that he would walk 
out of confinement to virtually certain 
death if he thought there was no hope 
There is nothing to stop him but a cur 
tain of air—and his will to survive 


Doctors’ Counterattack 


Fed up with the rising number of 
medical malpractice suits filed against 
them, doctors in Illinois have begun to 
launch legal counterattacks. With ad- 
vice from their state medical society, 
which has set up a $500,000 malpractice 
war chest, four Illinois physicians have 
filed suits of their own against patients 
and their lawyers who are suing them 

One of the cases involves Dr. Eu 
gene R. Balthazar, the founder ofa high- 
ly regarded free clinic in Aurora, Ill 
(TIME, Jan. 26). who was accused of 
malpractice by a woman treated for a fa- 
cial malignancy. Though the patient's 
suit was tossed out of court, Balthazar 
and a colleague felt that they had been 
needlessly harassed. Charging “reckless 
disregard for the truth” and malicious 
prosecution, they are seeking only nom- 
inal damages of $2 from the woman but 
$20,600 from her two lawyers. Another 
Illinois doctor has taken a different 
stance: he has charged a patient's law- 
yer with barratry (frivolously stirring up 
litigation). If convicted, the lawyer could 
face disbarment proceedings 

Indeed, the Illinois State Medical 
Society feels that overeager attorneys are 
often the instigators of malpractice suits 
At times, says Joel Edelman, the soci- 
ety’s counsel, lawyers bring suit against 
doctors without even consulting with the 
patient, simply listing all medical per- 
sonnel remotely connected with the 
case. In a suit involving four Chicago- 
area hospitals, 116 people were named 
as defendants, half of them nurses 

Doctors elsewhere in the U.S. are 
fighting back. The journal Medical Eco- 
nomics reports that one oral surgeon in 
the East was awarded $4,500 in damag- 
es, plus costs, from a patient who had 
claimed malpractice. At a preliminary 
hearing in Fort Pierce, Fla., a judge re- 
cently set a Florida precedent by letting 
stand an orthopedic surgeon's charge of 
“malicious prosecution” in his separate 
$1.5 million countersuits against two for- 
mer patients and their lawyers. Though 
the cases have yet to be tried, the doc- 
tor’s attorney, Ellis Rubin, thinks that 
they have already had a chastening ef- 
fect in the area. “Suddenly,” he says, 
“lawyers are very cautious about accept- 
ing malpractice cases.” 
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Chief Justice in Mufti 


The Chief Justice of the U.S. seemed 
to be breaking with some established ju- 
dicial customs last week. In response to 
reporters’ questions in St. Paul, Warren 
Burger said he currently saw “no 
change” in search-and-seizure regula- 
tions or the so-called Miranda confes- 
sion protections for those arrested: such 
observations were unusual because de- 
cisions in both areas are now pending 
before the Supreme Court. Responding 
to complaints that the court has been 
culting down on the kinds of suits that 
can be filed, the Chief Justice cited re- 





BURGER SPEAKING OUT AT THE ST. PAUL CONFERENCE 
Taking time for off-the-bench activism. 


cently expanded prisoners rights and 
the general increase in cases reaching 
the court, a statement that was some- 
thing of a departure from the normal ju- 
dicial stance of avoiding public debate 
with critics. Indeed the whole press con- 
ference was a departure—the first on- 
the-record session with the national 
press that the interview-shy Burger has 
held since he became Chief in 1969 
Shameless Taft. Burger had only 
agreed to the question-and-answer gath- 
ering to help publicize last week's mon- 
umentally titled National Conference on 
the Causes of Popular Dissatisfaction 
with the Administration of Justice—a 
meeting of 275 legal leaders to explore 
deficiencies in the system of justice. The 
irony in the decision to give his first press 
conference is that Burger, on the one 
hand, tends to carry his sense of dignity 





almost to the point of mediaphobia 
while on the other hand he has ener- 
getically lectured and lobbied for legal 
reforms that he believes are needed. In 
the process, Burger has become the most 
active Chief Justice off the bench since 
William Howard Taft shamelessly hus- 
tled the White House and Congress in 
the 1920s for everything from judicial in- 
novations to court nominees 
The St. Paul conference, for exam- 
ple, was largely a Burger project. The 
Chief Justice tirelessly appears in mufti 
at an array of events. from judicial con- 
ferences to American Bar Association 
meetings. He travels extensively (a non- 
»s smoker, he once started a los- 
ing firefight by asking Am- 
trak to ban cigars on the 
Metroliner), sometimes going 
abroad, most recently as the 
guest of the Japanese govern 
ment. “I've made the discov- 
ery that ours is not the only 
workable system,” he has ob- 
served wryly. He has covered 
most of Europe. though he 
found that in Spain and Por- 
tugal “they don’t like strang- 
ers poking around in their 
courts.” In England he even 
sat on cases—without render- 
ing decisions 
Rhetorical Jog. The ex 
ample of the British barrister 
system, which allows only a 
qualified group of lawyers to 
appear in court. underlies 
Burger's campaign to require 
special training and certifica- 
tion of trial lawyers in the 
U.S. The Chief Justice has 
also been fighting for prison 
reform and to increase sala 
ries of federal judges. (Critics 
claim he has even urged a re 
signing jurist or two lo exag- 
gerate his financial plight.) 
He has also done his rhetor- 
ical best to jog congressional 
creation of additional federal judgeships 
To help current overworked judges 
Burger has mounted his most successful 
leadership effort. Four different organi- 
zations inspired or revivified by the 
Chief Justice* have helped bring such 
reforms as the installation of profession- 
al administrators in the larger federal 
courts and the practice of having each 
judge take a case from start to finish in- 
stead of having one judge handle, say, 
all arraignments or all pretrial hearings 
Burger also lets it be known that he per- 
sonally looks at each judge’s newly- 
required monthly report on the number 
of cases disposed of. Partly as a 
result of such changes, there has been 
a 34% increase since 1968 in the 
The Federal Judicial Center, the National Center 


for State Courts, the Administrative Office of the 
US. Courts. the Institute for Court Management 
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THE LAW 


number of dispositions per judge 
The child of sturdy Minnesotans 
who both lived into their nineties. Burg- 
er, 68. is remarkably healthy despite his 
pace. His secretary reports that he aver- 
ages 77 hours a week on the job, nearly a 
fourth of that in nonjudicial duties, He 
oversees the minutest details of high 
bench housekeeping, right down to final 
approval of every flower planted on 
court grounds. Academic observers con- 
tinue to fault the quality of Burger's 
opinions, and though he carries his share 
of the writing, he once admitted to a 
Court aide, “I have to take some of the 
easier ones because I’m so busy.” 
Edward Devitt, chief judge of the 
Minnesota federal district court, points 
out that Burger's activity “provides 
enormous support to us on the bench 
He’s constantly working to get us the 
tools we need to get the job done.” Burg- 
er explains that he has thrown himself 
into his wide range of projects because 
“if | don’t do them, they won't get done 
It's not that I have special qualifications 
or skills, but that I'm in a position to do 
something. For 15 years the activism 
around here was judicial. Now it’s time 
for activism in looking over the entire 
system, for thinking through the whole 
administration of justice.” 


Briefs 


> Though numerous hirsute plain- 
tiffs have gone to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, the Justices had steadfastly re- 
fused to get enmeshed in long-hair dis- 
putes. But last week the court finally 
faced the matter and trimmed some in- 
dividual rights—at least for policemen 
Suffolk County police on Long Island 
had objected to regulations that banned 
beards, flared sideburns and hair that 
went over the collar. Thurgood Marshall 
and William Brennan agreed with the 
officers that the 14th Amendment's “‘lib- 
erty” guarantee protected them since 
“an individual's personal appearance 
may reflect, sustain and nourish his per- 
sonality.” But William Rehnquist, writ- 
ing for a six-Justice majority, said drily 
that where the state's standard is not “so 
irrational that it may be branded arbi- 
trary,” the individual's rights must bend 
“to the overall need for discipline, esprit 
de corps and uniformity.” The nation’s 
police could reasonably have expected a 
more tolerant view from Rehnquist: his 
own sideburns and locks would not pass 
the Suffolk County standards 

> In another decision last week the 
Supreme Court wrote finis to the legal af- 
termath of the My Lai massacre by re- 
fusing to review the case of former Army 
Lieut. William Calley Jr. Calley’s 1971 
court-martial conviction for the murder 
of 22 Vietnamese civilians in 1968 had 
been thrown out by a federal district 
judge, then reinstated by a federal ap- 
peals court, whose decision now stands 
Of 25 Army officers and enlisted men 
charged with My Lai-related offenses, 
only Calley was convicted (two generals 





were censured). His original life sen- 
tence was reduced by Army authorities 
to ten years: he was freed pending appeal 
after serving nearly a third of that term, 
and the Army has said it would parole 
him if his appeal failed 

>» Abraham and Mary Todd Lin- 
coln had four children, only one of 
whom, Robert, had any children. In 
turn, only one of those three children 
Jessie, had a child, and that sole off- 
spring, Robert Todd Lincoln Beckwith, 
has only one child, Timothy, now seven, 
who is therefore Abe Lincoln’s only di- 
rect descendant. Or is he? The elder 
Beckwith is at present in court denying 
he is the boy’s father. In England such a 
hassle might well involve a title. In the 
US. the issue is a divorce—and perhaps 
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REHNQUIST'S DRY LOOK 
Trimming others’ locks. 


a trust fund worth more than $1 million 
Beckwith, 71, and his 27-year-old es- 
tranged wife Annemarie Hoffman Beck- 
with have been fighting over a di- 
vorce for three years, each alleging 
adultery 

Now the District of Columbia's 
Court of Appeals has ruled that the boy 
who lives in West Berlin with his moth- 
er, must undergo a blood test to help 
check Beckwith’s claim of non-father- 
hood—which would prove her adultery 
As it happens, the trust fund, which was 
established by Lincoln's daughter-in- 
law (Beckwith’s grandmother), could 
eventually go to the boy even if he is not 
Beckwith’s. The reason is that in any 
subsequent case directly concerned with 
Timothy’s legitimacy, the law would still 
be heavily weighted toward finding that 
when a woman gives birth, her husband 
is the child’s father. Thus even if little 
Beckwith could no longer claim to be a 
Lincoln, he still might get the million 
dollars to soothe his disappointment 
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A way to save hours in 
ood transfusions when there 


arent even seconds to waste. 


A massive accident. 

An emergency ward scram- 
bles as ambulances begin to roll 
in. Dozens of people have been 
seriously injured. 

To save lives, blood transfu- 
sions are needed for many. And 
speed is critical to prevent shock, 
falling blood pressure, even an- 
oxia in vital nerve centers. 

Precious time lost. 


Before stored blood can be 
transfused, it should be filtered. 

And until recently, this fil- 
tering process was a potential for 
a lethal bottleneck. Caused by 
as seemingly simple a thing as 
the casing for the filter element. 

The casings were made of 
stainless steel. Sturdy, unbreak- 
able, but far too expensive to 
throwaway after use, so they had 
to be cleaned, sterilized and re- 
used. And sterilization meant 
several hours of boiling, or long 
exposure to cobalt radiation. 

But when the sudden need. 
arose for immense quantities of 
blood ina hurry, che kets spent 
in sterilization became desper- 
ately unaffordable. 


New casings cut delays. 


The solution was found in fil- 
ter casings made of K-resin a 
clear, virtually unbreakable plas- 
tic that provided the same vital 
qualities of durability and asepsis 
as stainless steel casings, but elim- 
inated delays. 

Because of their relatively 
lowcost, casings made of K-resin 
plastic could be packaged sterile, 
used once and thrown away. So 
the time lost was reduced to just 
the time it took to discard a used 





casing and filter and unpackage 
fresh, sterile replacements. 
The new casings have even 


helped hospitals save money, by 


spending more efficiently. 

The valuable time of hospi- 
tal employeesisno longer taken 
upin the time-consuming handl- 
ing of the stainless steel casings. 


Aneed creates a solution. 


Today, casings made of 
K-resin plastic are used in hospi- 
tals all over the country. 


—/ / 


Disposable filter casings, made possible through the use of a strong clear plastic, save precious time. 


And the crucial hours once 
spent on the sterilization of cas- 
ings have now become scant 
minutes. 

A time-saving, life-saving 
new procedure made possible by 
an innovation in plastic. 

A plastic developed by the 
same people who make fine prod- 
ucts for your car. | 

The people of 
Phillips Petroleum. 
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AUTHOR C.D.B. BRYAN 


Prairie Protest 


FRIENDLY FIRE 
by C.0.8. Bryan 
338 pages. Putnam. $10.95. 


During the predawn hours of Feb 
18, 1970, on a jungle hilltop near the vil- 
lage of Chu Lai, South Viet Nam, an out- 
going shell from a U.S. Army howitzer 
accidentally struck a treetop and ex- 
ploded above the men of Charlie Com- 
pany, Ist Battalion, Americal Division 
Six were injured, two were killed. One 
of them was Michael Mullen, 25, the 
fifth generation of his family to farm the 
same fertile Iowa acreage. Michael was 
pierced by a small crescent of steel that 
tore a hole in his heart. He was sleep- 
ing and died instantly 

The men were victims of what the 
Army called “friendly fire.” Back in La 
Porte, Iowa, Peg and Gene Mullen, Mi- 
chael’s parents, found the term painful- 
ly offensive. Moreover, the Army had 
listed their son as a “nonbattle” casu- 
alty, a category that, the Mullens were 
to learn, was used rather loosely to keep 
down the weekly figure of war dead. 

Truly Sorry. C.D.B. Bryan's Friend- 
ly Fire follows the Mullens’ travail step 
by step. A Connecticut-based novelist 
(The Great Dethriffe, P.S. Wilkinson) 
and stepson of the late John O'Hara, 
Bryan spent weeks interviewing the 
Mullens. He conducted his own inves- 
tigation to corroborate the official ver- 
sion of how Michael was killed. Muf- 
fling his own indignation, he tells how 
the bureaucracy added insult to loss. An 
anguished war-protest letter from Peg 
Mullen to Richard Nixon brought back 
a note from a White House clerk as- 
suring her the President was “truly 
sorry” that her son had died. Attached 
to the note were copies of Nixon’s “Viet- 
namization” speeches. Another letter 
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from the Adjutant General's office in- 
formed the Mullens that the “nonbattle” 
casualty had been posthumously award- 
ed the Bronze Star and the Good Con- 
duct Medal. Then Form 1174 arrived 
from Army Finance. It was a voucher 
that the Mullens were asked to sign in 
order to receive the pay due Michael at 
the time of his death. They refused to 
sign without a full accounting. When it 
came, there was a deduction for ad- 
vance-leave time that their son was no 
longer in a position to make up 

The Mullens were unlikely protest- 
ers. Although Catholics and Democrats 
in a predominantly Protestant and Re- 
publican region, they shared the natural 
conservatism common to most farmers. 
The Mullens had reared their four chil- 
dren to obey the authority of man and 
God, and they were not self-conscious 
about admitting they belonged to the Si- 
lent Majority. Michael, the eldest, had 
been an outstanding 4-H Club member 
and even tried to persuade his parents to 
vote for Barry Goldwater in 1964. When 
his draft notice came, he was a graduate 
biochemistry student who planned to 
take over the family farm. 

But Michael’s death radicalized his 
parents—particularly his mother—be- 
cause their basic conservative values had 
been shattered. As Peg Mullen became 
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MULLENS' AD IN DES MOINES REGISTER 
Antigone in the Middle West. 


convinced that her son’s life was wast- 
ed by an accident in a war that itself 
was a mistake, the line between her grief 
and fury vanished. She grew obsessed 
with extracting from the Government 
every obligation due her. She fought for 
and won the right to have Michael's 
body specially escorted home from Viet 
Nam. When an Army liaison officer told 
her that it would take 15 more days, 
Peg replied: “You can tell that sonuva- 
bitch in the Pentagon that I'll wait 15 
years.” 

Tapped Phone. Two weeks later, 
Peg became the La Porte pariah when 
she told the American Legion there 
would be no military rites at the funer- 
al. Although her husband shared her bit- 
terness, he was too busy to share in all 
of her protest activities. She traveled to 
Washington to participate in antiwar 
demonstrations and confront Senators 
and Congressmen. She corresponded 
with other parents whose sons had been 
killed in Viet Nam. The Mullens also 
used Michael’s Government insurance 
money to publish a full-page ad in the 
Des Moines Register. It consisted of 714 
crosses representing Iowa’s Viet Nam 
War dead. One of the results was that 
the family’s phone was tapped. Once, 
when Daughter Mary Mullen called her 
mother, she heard an unfamiliar voice 
say, “Shut that thing off.” 

Friendly Fire is not another self- 
righteous lamentation about the U.S.’s 
tragic blunderings in Southeast Asia; 
rather, it is as close to elemental! trag- 
edy as any nonfiction account to come 
out of the war. Bryan conveys Peg Mul- 
len’s grief and rage with such purity and 
tact that at times she seems like a Mid- 
dle Western Antigone, challenging the 
authority of the state in the name of 
what individuals hold most sacred. This 
might be too high-blown a comparison 
for the farmer’s wife to accept. But she 
would probably agree with Sophocles’ 
ancient heroine that “it is the dead, 
not the living, who make the longest 
demands.” R.Z. Sheppard 
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The True Black Hand 


THE WIND WILL NOT SUBSIDE: YEARS IN 
REVOLUTIONARY CHINA, 1964-1969 
by DAVID MILTON and NANCY DALL MILTON 
397 pages. Pantheon. $15. 


“IT am alone with the masses, wail- 
ing,” confided Mao Tse-tung to Andre 
Malraux in 1965. 

The “Great Helmsman” did not 
wait long. Within months he had 
launched the century's most idiosyncrat- 
ic social upheaval: the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution. It was originally an 
ideological pursuit of a “handful of peo- 
ple in authority taking the capitalist 
road"’—stigmatizing those who would 
create a bureaucratic class of privilege as 
in the U.SS.R. Later, the revolt degen- 
erated into a witch hunt for the “Black 
Hands”: i.e., anyone who opposed the 
movement. After three years of near an- 
archy, Mao himself was ready to call off 
the chase. “The Black Hand is nobody 
else but me,” he told a group of Red 
Guards. That tragic admission provides 
the climax of The Wind Will Not Sub- 
side, an absorbing, provocative narrative 
of China's Cultural Revolution. 

Authors David and Nancy Dall Mil- 
ton were English teachers at Peking’s 
First Foreign Languages Institute until 
the Revolution. The couple describe 
themselves as “Pierres at Borodino,” 
who, like the character in Tolstoy’s War 
and Peace, survey the battleground less 
as participants than as observers. Their 
experience provides intimate details of 
the often mysterious doings of the cul- 
tural movement. 

Here are the diplomatic wives who 
abruptly favor baggy proletarian garb 
Here are commonplace people who re- 
fuse to take medicine when they are sick; 
as the Miltons explain, “denial of the 
flesh" was the sole means of self-sac- 
rifice demanded by Maoism. When the 
upheaval spreads fear among “rightists,” 
many join ultraleftist factions in frantic 
overcompensation. 

Little Generals. Intended as a rite 
of purification, the Cultural Revolution 
soon becomes a naked power struggle. 
The issues that concern Mao are lost in 
sectarian hostilities. Student extremists 

—the so-called “little generals —orga- 
nize combat teams that go at each other 
in factories and institutes. They skirmish 
with catapults, battering rams and 
sometimes submachine guns, until a de- 
spairing Mao asks, “Who could have 
foreseen this kind of fighting?” and pre- 
pares to let the army restore order. Even 
then, as the authors indicate, irony is 
not played out. Parvenu ultraleftists are 
branded “counterrevolutionary,” and 
the rightists are restored to power. 

The story of the Black Hands is as 
complex as it is gripping. Yet the 
Miltons tell it without losing their 
way in the labyrinth of raw material. 
The Wind Will Not Subside contains 
occasional patches of grandiloquent 
prose echoing the stilted polemics of 
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WAICO SARSIN 


ANTI-SOVIET GRAFFITI IN CANTON, 1967 
“Denial of the flesh.” 


Peking. But the book keeps an ap- 
preciative eye out for ambiguity, as when 
the Great Helmsman personally calls 
a halt to the Red Guards’ activity. In 
the students’ fiery intransigence Mao 
must have seen embers of his own youth. 
Yet he also recognized the melancholy 
lesson of his Revolution: fighting for 
power is far more exhilarating than 
wielding it Richard Bernstein 


Saraswati’s Blessings 


AHMED AND THE OLD LADY 
by JON GODDEN 
203 pages. Knopf. $7.95. 


THE PEACOCK SPRING 
by RUMER GODDEN 
274 pages. Viking. $8.95. 


In the pantheon of Hindu gods, Sa- 
raswati is the goddess of pen, ink and 
books. She must have given the young 
Godden sisters a double blessing. Half 
a century later, the ex-colonials are still 
writing with fecundity and style—often 
about their childhood in India. Jon, 70, 
has just produced her tenth novel; Rum- 
er, 69, her 15th. Rumer has also written 
poetry, stories and children’s books. In 
addition, the Goddens have collaborated 
on two volumes: Shiva's Pigeons (1972) 
and the highly acclaimed Two Under the 
Indian Sun (1966), a memoir of the years 
spent among the textures and atmo- 
spheres of India past. “If we children 
grew up with a sense of space in us,” 
they recall, “it was from that sky.” 

That sky still frames their work and 
personae. In Jon’s Ahmed and the Old 
Lady, 80-year-old Leah Harding is trav- 
eling in the mountains of Kashmir in 
1943. As the headstrong woman ex- 
plores higher and higher—above the last 
town, above the encampments of the no- 
madic Gujar tribe, above the tree line 
—the air becomes cleaner and thinner 
and her life more elemental. The soli- 
tude and longed-for “power of seeing, 
really seeing” pull her onward. Leah’s 






servant, Ahmed, shares her drive, but 
he is eager only to leave behind a life of 
error. Despite their backgrounds the un- 
likely pair draw closer until the purity 
of the landscape erodes their differences 

In The Peacock Spring, Rumer again 
evidences the profound understanding 
of children that she showed in The Riv- 
er and An Episode of Sparrows. Two ad- 
olescent English girls, Una and Halcy- 
on, are called out to Delhi by their envoy 
father—only to discover that they are 
chaperones to his Eurasian fiancée. At 
first the book evokes the formal, seclud- 
ed India of the diplomats: banks of flow- 
ers, servants, gardeners, even a boy to 
beat dew from the lawn. It is a world of 
riding, parties and ease. Then Una and 
Ravi, a young Indian poet, fall in love 
—and the India of poverty, distances, 
dust, stenches, desperate class divisions, 
overcrowding, sacred rivers, rises from 
the mist. 

Rumer and Jon were wrenched 
away from India and sent to school in 
England before they were ready to part 
from the reality and the symbols of a 
happy childhood, Probably this sepa- 
ration affected Rumer more seriously; 
it is she who seems obsessed with the 
torments of young people hovering on 
the steps of maturity. It is she who ar- 
rests the mind with a metaphor for 
the land of contrasts, the country whose 
preening beauty cannot mask the ter- 
ror that persists in life as in fictive re- 
constructions: “Do you know why the 
peacock gives those terrible screams?” 
she asks. “He has looked down and sud- 
denly seen his feet. He had been so 
busy admiring his train that he had for- 
gotten he had them.” Angela Wigan 


A Terrible Beauty 


MARILYN THE WILD 
by JEROME CHARYN 
246 pages. Arbor House. $8.95. 


In Marilyn the Wild, Jerome Char- 
yn's ninth novel, father questing be- 
comes a bizarre and moving search-and- 
destroy mission. Isaac Sidel, the flintiest, 
least corrupt, most overbearing cop in 
New York, is a self-appointed patriarch 
of the Lower East Side. For 20 years he 
has kept his microcosm free of outside 
influence. But too many people now find 
it hard to breathe when he is around 

Isaac’s family slowly pries loose his 
grip on its life. His wife deserts him. His 
barked order no longer controls his an- 
archic daughter Marilyn, a Sarah Law- 
rence spitfire who consumes and casts 
off husbands. He can no longer reach his 
gently demented mother, who brings 
Arabs home to bed down in her rag shop 
Isaac’s brother Leo is an alimony evad- 
er who would rather stay in jail playing 
pinochle with his wardens than return to 
the streets. The cop’s only solace resides 
in the bear hugs of Ida Stutz, the devoted 
fiancée who spoons him full of honey on 
cold nights. 

Nor is the house of Isaac merely out 
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COPPER 


ALUMINUM 


Of the world’s four 
best conductors, why must 


aluminum carry your 
electrical load? 


Low cost is the primary reason why most 
electricity in the United States is trans- 
mitted over aluminum cross-country lines. 
The four metal bars seen above were 
sized to conduct the same amounts of 
electricity. Yet the value of the metal in the 
gold bar is over $8,000, the silver over 
$100, the copper about 85 cents and the 
aluminum—under 35 cents.” 


Of course, there are other reasons why 
aluminum carries our electrical load. It’s 
an excellent conductor, it’s lightweight 
and it’s abundant. 


Consider the spiraling costs faced by our 
electric utilities, our urgent need to 
conserve energy and our dwindling supply 


The reasons for using aluminum 
are found in aluminum itself. 


of other raw material resources. Aluminum 
may soon be called upon to do the entire 
job of transmitting and distributing 
electrical power. 


Strong, durable, lightweight aluminum 
helps conserve energy in many ways basic 
to our way of life. In your home, in transpor- 
tation, in packaging. And recycling alumi- 
num helps conserve natural resources. 

If you would like more information on how 
aluminum is fighting a winning battle 
against the energy crisis, send for our free 
brochures. Write to Aluminum Company of 
America, 506-D Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15219. 


“Average metal prices week ending January 16, 1976 


ALCOA 
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“They took some ¢ if the gems... Most of 
the Van Goghs...and all the Chivas.’ 
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BOOKS 


of control; it is also under attack. The 
Lollipop Gang, a trio of teen-age ter- 
rorists, preys on Isaac’s women, rough- 
ing up Ida and stalking Marilyn. A 
Lower East Side liberation front, the 
Lollipops wage a perverse holy war on 
Isaac’s sway. The policeman’s determi- 
nation to keep his fief in order and the 
Lollipops’ efforts to tear it apart are the 
core of this brilliantly conceived, tortu- 
ously crafted novel 

Marilyn the Wild is flawed by its 
own rampaging vitality. A Charyn char- 
acter cannot simply pul on a coat: Es 
ther Rose’s “fist burrowed into her 
sleeve like the skull of a groundhog. 
Too many adversaries shrill in the 
same vituperative key. Even lovers snarl! 
their sweet nothings, as if they were 
pouring poison into each other's ears 
Yet the author endows his most gro- 
tesque characters with a certain beau- 
ty. His kinkiest people—an albino 
Negro pyromaniac, a senile, one-eyed 
dishwasher—are the imaginings of a 
major talent 

This volume is the second part of 
a crime-and-punishment trilogy that be- 
gan with Blue Eyes (1974) and will be 
completed with the publication next 
fall of The Education of Patrick Silver 
in which Isaac rides again. The pro- 
lific Charyn, 38, an associate professor 
of English at the City University of 
New York, also has two other works 
in progress, including the history of an 
imaginary European kingdom called 
Whalebone. A resourceful scavenger of 
story ideas, Charyn says the inspiration 
for the Isaac trilogy came from night- 
mares of his brother, a homicide de- 
tective in the New York police de- 
partment. Whalebone was provoked by 
a reading of Emperor Maximilian’s brief 
maladroit reign in mid-19th century 
Mexico Le Anne Schreiber 
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Died. Howard Robard Hughes, 70, 
enigmatic, reclusive billionaire; of kid- 
ney failure; while en route from Aca- 
pulco to a Houston hospital (see THE 
NATION). 

. 

Died. Mary Margaret McBride, 76, 
homespun radio talk-show hostess 
whose loyal fans once filled Yankee Sta- 
dium in tribute: after a long illness; in 
West Shokan, N.Y. On network radio 
for nearly 20 years, she started her guests 
talking comfortably “by telling a story 
about them that’s funny or sweet.” A 
Missouri-born Baptist, she refused to ad- 
vertise either alcohol or tobacco but kept 
a number of food sponsors very happy 
(and her weight at 180 Ibs. or so) by sam- 
pling their products on the air and talk- 
ing lyrically about them. 

. 


Died. Meyer Davis, 83, millionaire 
maestro of a music empire that has in- 
cluded as many as 80 bands and more 
than 1,000 musicians; in Manhattan 
Davis started his own small band when 
he was rejected as a violinist for his high 
school orchestra. In 1914, he dropped 
out of law school to become a full-time 
bandleader. Seven years later he played 
at the inaugural party of President War- 
ren Harding and was on his way to be- 
coming a favorite society and college 
bandleader. So popular was the Davis 
sound that his bands were booked years 
in advance and have already contracted 
to play at balls in the 1980s 

os 

Died. Wilder G. Penfield, 85, pio- 
neering neurosurgeon and cartographer 
of the cerebral cortex; of cancer; in Mon- 
treal. While treating an epileptic, Pen- 
field probed her brain electrically, set- 
ling off recollections of the birth of her 
child. Subsequently, he mapped the con- 
trol centers of various kinds of mem- 
ories and bodily functions and developed 
surgical techniques that cured many 
cases of epilepsy. The Montreal Neu- 
rological Institute, which he founded 
with a Rockefeller Foundation grant in 
1934, became a mecca for doctors and 
patients from around the world 

s 

Died. Ben Iden Payne, 94, vener- 
able Shakespearean actor, director and 
drama instructor; in Austin, Texas. Born 
in England, Payne managed Dublin's 
Abbey Players before becoming general 
director of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theater at Stratford on Avon. In the 
US., he taught for nearly 20 years in 
the famed drama department at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology and later 
created a Stratford of the Southwest at 
the University of Texas in Austin. On 
Broadway he directed such stars as 
Maude Adams, the Barrymores and 
Helen Hayes, who credited him with be- 
ing the director “who taught me the 
most.” 
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Your video player could turn out to be 
a go of an investment—or a lemon. 
The deciding factor? Programming. 

If it’s topical and first-rate, the kind TimE-Lire VIDEO offers, you'll earn a dividend 
on your investment in bigger, more enthusiastic audiences. 


What can we offer you? More! 

The TLV Library —over 500 titles in 
range —covers business, science, social 
studies, history, the arts, sports, contem 
porary issues, and more. All programs 
are selected by our editors for quality and 
content. And all are 100% compatible with 
your video player. 


Better titles. Bigger names. 
Our“Communicating Successfully” 
course, starring Robert Morse, shows you 
entertainingly and effectively how to make 
a better speech, run a resultful meeting, 
give a more forceful presentation. Dick 
Cavett conducts a Speed Reading Course 
in a witty way that works. Other business 
programming features such authorities as 


Drucker, Townsend, and Herzberg. Inter- 

ested in ecology, modern marriage, black 

studies, the drug culture? If it’s part of 

life, we have it. You can have it, too... 

and so easily. 

Send for your free TLV catalog. 
Inside you'll find meaningful titles, all 

zeared to business and industrial audiences. 

get yours, write to us on your letter- 
head, specifying areas of interest. Better 


yet, telephone. Shamicainiceaiias 


Time-Life Video 

Time & Life Building 
Rockefeller Center, N.Y. 10020 
(212) JU 6-1212, Ext. 4208 
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The Desert Revival 


I went to the monastery with a great 
fear. [wondered how I could fill this heart 
of mine in the desert, alone, because | 
am a man fond of human social contact 
1 enjoyed the company of women, of m) 
sisters and family. I love music and used 
to attend concerts in Alexandria almost 
every week. How could my heart be filled 
in lonely isolation? But God kept his 
promise to me. When I retreated to the 
desert, God gave me mountains of celes- 
tial sympathy. Instead of symphony con- 
certs, | heard celestial music 

Matthew the Poor 


The words could almost have been 
written by some early Christian hermit, 
forsaking the pleasures of the city for the 
austere spiritual life of the desert. In- 
stead, they are the thoughts of a 20th 
century monk, Matta el Meskin (Mat- 
thew the Poor), who is at the forefront of 
a remarkable renaissance of monasti- 
cism in the Coptic Church of Egypt 

The Copts, who number at least 10% 
of Egypt's population, are akin to East- 
ern Orthodox Christians in liturgy and 
doctrine. As in other Eastern churches, 
monks play an important role, since only 
they can become bishops. While the 
number of monks in Western religious 
communities has declined by the hun- 
dreds during the past decade, the nine 
ancient Coptic monasteries of Egypt, al- 
most deserted a few years ago, are now 
filled to overflowing. Though Egypt is 
identified with Islam, no place could be 
more appropriate for a monastic renais- 
sance. It was in Egypt that monasticism 
first flowered, nurtured by the formida- 
ble example of the great 4th century an- 
chorite, St. Anthony of the Desert. At 
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the height of the movement, before the 
7th century Arab invasions, Egypt 
boasted some 50,000 monks 

The current monastic revival—part 
of a general spiritual resurgence among 
Copts—has generated a broad enthusi- 
asm among lay people. Coptic university 
students spend holidays in retreats at the 
monasteries. Some organize themselves 
into “families” attached to specific mon- 
asteries that they periodically join for 
prayer and work. Even after they leave 
the university, some young professionals 
choose the monastic life. The 50 monks 
of the monastery of St. Makarios, for ex- 
ample, include six physicians, five phar- 
macists and twelve engineers 

Slave of Christ. Much of the ini- 
tial inspiration for the revival seems to 
have come from a mysterious ascetic 
who appeared in the Nile Valley in 
1935, spent 30 years in a remote sand- 
stone cave and vanished on a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem in 1965. A wiry, wispy- 
bearded man known only as Abdel 
Messieh (Slave of Christ) the Ethiopian, 
he had a deep influence on two men 
who later became Patriarchs of Alex- 
andria—Popes of the Coptic Church 

One was Mina el Muttawahad 
(Mina the Hermit), who spent years in 
the desert, then ruled the church until 
1971 as Pope Kyrillos VI. He reformed 
the monasteries through renewed aus- 
terity and discipline. The second was 
Kyrillos’ successor, Antonius as Suriani, 
who currently heads the church as Pope 
Shenouda III. Before becoming a monk, 
Pope Shenouda was once a lay teacher 
in the Coptic Sunday school movement, 
another church development that in- 
spired renewed interest in monasticism 
Even now Pope Shenouda retires each 
week to a mud-stuccoed hut in the des- 


MATTA EL MESKIN (LEFT) IN FRONT OF NEW CELLS; MONKS OF ST. MAKARIOS AT PRAYER 





ert for a day or more of meditation and 
prayer 

Abdel Messich’s greatest influence 
may have been on Matta el Meskin, a 
charismatic figure revered as a living 
saint by Copts (TIME, Dec. 29), Like the 
archetypal anchorite St. Anthony, Mat- 
ta heeded Jesus’ call to “go, sell what 
you possess and give to the poor and 
come, follow me.” Besides his cherished 
friends and family, Matta gave up his 
businesses (two prosperous pharmacies), 
two houses and two cars when he re- 
treated to the desert 28 years ago. Later, 
called back from the wilderness to serve 
as a patriarchal vicar in Alexandria, he 
gathered a following, and in 1956 left 
for the desert again, with twelve disci- 
ples. A scholar who has written some 
40 books on theology and church affairs, 
Matta is now engaged in a more prac- 
tical task—rebuilding and expanding 
the monastery of St. Makarios 

Coptic monasticism today is a mix 
of the hermit’s solitude with a commu- 
nal life, the blend depending on the in- 
dividual. Combining prayer and study 
with farm and household chores, the 
monks sometimes take on ambitious 
tasks like the pilot land reclamation pro- 
ject in the desert southwest of Cairo 

Next week, marking their Easter- 
tide by the Julian calendar, the Coptic 
Christians of Egypt will observe Holy 
Week. Easter is the Copts’ most solemn 
religious feast, and the devout prepare 
for it with a rigorous, entirely meatless 
40-day fast. The monks follow an even 
more austere, 55-day regimen, and the 
monastery gates are closed to visitors for 
the entire period. As for Matta el Mes- 
kin, he has been spending Lent alone, 
out in the desert, back in the cave where 
God first “filled his heart.” 
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So there's no way another color TV can give you the 
same picture 

The picture you see here is real. An unretouched, 
actual closed circuit picture, not simulated 

This is the sort of picture you can expect with 
Tnnitron, and we'd like to tell you how we can make 
such a strong statement. 

It's a little complicated, but in simplest terms, here 
goes: In any color TV, the way the electron beams 
get to the screen largely determines the quality of the 
picture. With Tnnitrons, the beams are emitted from 
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one gun. Instead of three small ones. Shot through 
one large lens. Instead of three small ones 

They're scanned through our Aperture Grille with 
its continuous, vertical stripe openings. Instead of 
the small circular ones in conventional grilles. 


Then when the beams hit the screen, it's a one-of- 


a-kind kind of picture. 
Quite simply, no manufacturer has yet equalled 
the system Trinitron started out with. None of them 


offer one lens. Some claim one gun. Some have stripe- 


type grilles. Some have in-line tubes. 


But only Sony Trinitron has them all. It shows. 
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